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EDITORIAL 


Every one concerned with education is 
witnessing a rebirth of purpose and method 
of an outworn institution. Many of us are 
actually engaged as physicians and mid- 
wives in the process; others are waiting 
in the anteroom, hopeful and encourag- 
ing; some are further removed with eyes 
averted, disgusted and disgruntled at the 
process. 

The prophets from Plato and Jesus to 
James and Dewey have told of the child’s 
coming. But his appearance has waited on 
the climax of the industrial revolution be- 
fore the world could be made ready to re- 
ceive him. 

In anticipation of the new dispensation 
that the birth of this child will usher in, re- 
actionaries and authoritarians are essaying 
various roles. The most fortunate of them 
are regretfully but honestly accepting the 
opportunities for advisement and guidance 
and sponsorship of the youths consigned to 

their oversight. Others shrug their shoul- 
| ders; teach their classes; give pass marks to 
their “students”; fill out the required ad- 
visement forms and records—hopeless but 
submissive. A considerable number rage 
helplessly against the lowering of stand- 
ards ; they demand mastery and achievement 
and scholarship; they fail pupils because 
they have not achieved or have not con- 
formed—and their failures and disciplinary 
measures are overruled by public opinion as 
it is reflected by their supervisory and ad- 
ministrative superiors. 

There remain an intuitively canny group 


of reactionaries who fear the new forces 
that the child may set free. They are en- 
gaged in the reéstablishment of a priesthood 
imposed on the new order. Already princi- 
pals and deans and psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists are building up a structure of 
mystery 2bout the child and his cult. In the 
names of science, technics, and expertness, 
they decry the right and potential adequacy 
of classroom teachers to deal with children. 
Let teachers attend to their silly hocus-po- 
cus—algebra, grammar, dates, and the rest. 
We, the priests, the experts, the “clinicians” 
will deal with pupil adjustments; we will 
organize student life; we will arrange for 
creative expression ! 

Modern educational purpose is violently 
revolutionary. It is newly freed like genetic 
atoms in a chemical solution. It threatens 
to wreck the respectable concepts of yester- 
year, 

Mental hygiene is one name of this ac- 
tive principle. It is inherent in our demo- 
cratic aspirations. It consists not of adjust- 
ments of youths to a stupid environment, 
but of masterful control of their varied en- 
vironments. 

In the past, the high school has largely 
disregarded any other adjustment than les- 
son learning. Education has been synony- 
mous with achievement. The curriculum has 
been conceived to be the end of education. 
The school has tested and taught and re- 
tested; it has drilled and marked, punished 
and rewarded, passed and flunked pupils, 
seeking always and at any cost to compel 
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the mastery of subject matter which has 
often not been interesting even to the teach- 
ers who taught it. 

Mental hygiene is doomed to futility if 
it makes any compromise with the stupid 
and meaningless drivel of the academic 
mystics. Adjustments of children to the con- 
ventional curriculum leads to divided per- 
sonalities. Only by leading children to ac- 
cept the school’s diploma requirements as 
temporarily inescapable folkways—taxes to 
be rendered to the Caesars of vested inter- 
ests and inertia—can youths be led to make 
intelligent compromises with life while pre- 
serving their souls, their personalities, for 
the glory of God. 

Mental hygiene thus becomes the very 
foundation of the purposes and methods and 
pupil relationships of every teacher. It is 
the new education—a propulsive, partici- 
patory, creative, and conquering process. It 
is achievable only in a creatively controlled 
school. In such a school are homerooms, 
councils, clubs, athletics, journals, orchestra, 
choruses, assemblies. There are varied 
school projects; dads’ and daughters’ din- 
ners, dramatics, yearbooks, decoration of 
auditorium, corridors, and lunchrooms, 
beautification of school grounds. There are 
opportunities for tyros in art, in poetry, in 
music, in politics, in games, in entrepreneur- 
ships. There are classes in which uniform 
achievement is subordinated to creative ex- 
pression and individual needs. 

In some place or other every child and 
teacher and parent may find his opportunity 
to create for himself and for others. Such 
adventure needs encouragement, security, 
and recognition. These the administration 
and the faculty assure to all who would 
undertake to achieve desirable objectives. 

Such a school typifies the best aspects of 
social life. Like life, it is an ongoing proc- 
ess, always becoming, always seeking more 
adequate realization of its purpose. As in 
life there are, of course, shades and nu- 
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ances; intensities vary; sleep and sickness © 


and fatigue intervene. But, as in life, to 
stop is to die. 


Normal positive living exists only in its 


progress. There is a momentum to life as 
there is to a bicycle; it is stable only when 
it is moving forward. Unlike the machine, 
however, it moves forward only towards 
objectives which are its own. These objec- 
tives cannot be superimposed. Persons may, 
nevertheless, be helped to formulate and ac- 
cept for themselves worthy objectives that 


are reasonable of attainment. And they may 7 


be helped progressively to achieve these ob- 
jectives. 

Such is the function of the adviser of 
youth. Such advisement is the first and 
chief function of the teacher in the emerging 
school. And such a pattern is the really sig- 
nificant methodology of mental hygiene. 

No psychiatrist, dean, principal, or teach- 
er can adjust a pupil. He can, perhaps, 


understand the causes that have led to mal- | 


adjustment. By experience and reflection, 
he may appreciate the probable effect on a 
specific personality of encouragement, dis- 
appointment, and new motives. He can 
promote such varied opportunities for each 
pupil to engage confidently in the life of the 
school and community and to express him- 
self through such varied instruments that 
each one may frequently attain victories and 
know that by further efforts he may make 
his victory more complete. 

Here then is the significance-of the re- 
birth of purpose and method that the 
school is undergoing. It may be aborted by 
the specialists with vested interests in its 
mysteries. It may be denied by gerund- 
grinders who fear adventure. It may be ig- 
nored or neglected by inert minds. 

Alert school people, however, find in it 
potential resurrection and life. They see in 
the mental-hygiene movement the key to the 
adequate functioning of universal secondary 
education. The powers of darkness—stand- 
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EDITORIAL 


ards, marks, failures, discouragement, and 
personality distortions—are in retreat as 
the humane procedures of mental hygiene, 
stripped of their technical jargon and mys- 
teries, become the equipment of teachers and 
parents. 

All men are created equal not only in 
their civil status and in their right to earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brows, but 
also in their right to find their own tasks, 
to formulate their own plans for comple- 
tion of their tasks, and freedom to perform 


| their tasks in accordance with their plans. 


Under the new dispensation education 
will consist in providing opportunities for 
pupils to discover and accept worthy tasks. 
All who would thwart them; all who would 
circumscribe their needed freedom will be 
banished from the school as detrimental to 
its mental hygiene. 

G 
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At no time within our memory have the 
teachers and administrators of the second- 
ary schools of America been so genuinely 
concerned as now over the future of sec- 
ondary education. Even the most reaction- 
ary members of the professional groups and 
the usually complacent lay patrons are be- 
ginning to recognize that something is vi- 
tally wrong with our program, and what is 
even more important, they are beginning to 
think in terms of reorganization. We have 
never seen professional interest at such a 
high level as that displayed at some of the 
departmental groups at the National Edu- 
cation Association meeting at Atlantic City. 
Scarcely a word was heard in some of these 
meetings in defense of our present tech- 
niques and numerous discussions were held 
on “the way out.” The old policy of letting 
well enough alone is being subjected to 
closer scrutiny than ever before. 

The report that 13,000 American com- 
munities were unable to meet their school 
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budgets last year is, indeed, disconcerting. 
Especially is this situation causing grave 
concern today when the ever mounting cost 
of unemployment relief is considered. The 
cost of every public service is being weighed 
carefully and the public is no longer willing 
to appropriate unlimited funds for educa- 
tion on the blind faith that education pays. 
Many communities have already eliminated 
the “fads and frills’ from their programs 
for next year. The sad part about this proc- 
ess of elimination is that the very heart is 
being taken out of the curriculum and the 
dead matter is being retained. For instance, 
health education, physical education, music, 
art, home economics, and practical-arts edu- 
cation, and the libraries are being aban- 
doned. The “fundamentals”—Latin, formal 
history, and algebra—have not as yet been 
touched. 

But today comes the suggestion from a 
militant and powerful group in a wealthy 
city that secondary education at public ex- 
pense is “illegal and unnecessary.” Some of 
us are inclined to agree that much of it is 
ineffective. Do we have sufficient foresight 
and ingenuity to devise a program of sec- 
ondary education that will commend itself 
to the American public—one that will cause 
hard-pressed taxpayers to continue to pay 
for the service because they cannot afford to 
do without it? If we are unable to do this, 
only a return of the bull market and the 
laissez faire of the average citizen will save 
the secondary school. 


THE CLEARING entering its sev- 
enth year, proposes to devote its energies 
even more assiduously to the problems of 
indicating ways in which secondary schools 
may become indispensable to the growth and 
development of American culture. We have 
sponsored the organization of national 
committees which will report in forthcom- 
ing issues. Under the chairmanship of H. H. 
Ryan, University of Wisconsin High School, 
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we shall hear of the new developments in 
education by means of the radio. William 
H. Bristow, deputy superintendent, Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Education, 
heads a committee dealing with industrial 
education. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., director of 
education, Office of Indian Affairs at Wash- 
ington, with the assistance of Ann Shu- 
maker of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, will give us reports on the reorgani- 
zation of education in America and abroad. 
Dr. Ryan attended the Nice conference in 
August. 

But equally important in our plans for 
this year is our hope that we may continue 
to hear from our readers who are aware of 
existing and stimulating successes that 
schools are having with new techniques. Tell 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


us of the schools that are doing things 
worth passing on to our critical audience. 
We want to continue to live up to our name 
CLeartnc House. 

F. E. L. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


We are happy to announce that our es- 
teemed friends of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association plan to remove their head- 
quarters to New York City. THe CLEARING 
House looks forward to many codperative 
undertakings with this group of profes- 
sional leaders who have such a vital pro- 
gram of educational reorganization. 

F. E. L. 


AND THE TEACHER 


Cuartes E, BENson 


Eprtor’s Note: Dr. Benson is professor of education, New York University. Do you agree with 
him that social stigma is assuredly attached to the teaching profession? 


Mx“ hygiene for teachers involves 
three different phases, all closely in- 
terrelated: first, the mental hygiene of the 
teacher herself ; second, that of the children 
under her care; and third, the teacher-pupil 
relationship in the classroom. The starting 
point for any consideration of the problem of 
mental health or mental illness with respect 
to the school situation must be the study of 
the teacher herself. Programs for the im- 
provement of habits which lead to faulty ad- 
justment on the part of children are just so 
much wasted time until teachers themselves 
have acquired that insight into their own 
outlook upon life which will enable them to 
penetrate their own reactions. When the 
analysis is unfavorable, if changed attitudes 
and modes of behavior are instituted which 
lead to mental poise and grace, then is the 
teacher equipped and ready to join in any 


F. 


effort to help children. Who knows but 
what the problems of maladjustment of the 
children would not have to arise if all teach- 
ers had reached this stage of mental insight 
and mental fitness! 

The position of the teacher is such a force 
for good or evil that no program of mental 
hygiene in the schools can succeed without 
her codperation and possibly no program can 
fail with her codperation. The starting point, 
therefore, as previously stated, is the teach- 
er herself. It takes but a short time for any 
teacher, or, in fact, any adult placed in 
charge of children, to undo the most pains- 
taking work on the part of child guidance 
clinics, psychiatric social workers, psychia- 
trists, and others engaged in untangling the 
knots of maladjusted children. What psy- 
chiatrist helping a child alone in a small of- 
fice can compete with a teacher in a class- 
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room of forty children who says simply, with 
arched eyebrows, to a child, “Well, Mary, 
just a little bit worse today than usual. It 
won't be long before you will be back in the 
first grade!” 

Programs for mental hygiene for schools 
begin not with children, but with teachers, 
and that this phase of training is one of the 
essential duties of all teacher-preparatory 
schools and colleges. Common sense must 
support this point of view since in the United 
States there are approximately 800,000 
teachers while there are more than 35,000,000 
children, four million of whom are handi- 
capped in some way and, therefore, are fair- 
ly susceptible to problems of maladjustment. 
It will be easier and more effective if the pro- 
gram of teaching prospective teachers the 
fundamentals of right living, right thinking, 
and right hoping were taken care of during 
the years of preparation for teaching rather 
than with the establishment of behavior 
clinics, the patients of which, in very many 


cases at least, should not be there at all, 


Since the teacher holds such a strategic posi- 
tion, it may be well to inquire as to her gen- 
eral make-up. What is her social origin? 
What traits of personality does she possess? 
What education has she had? What are her 
abiding interests? 

In 1928 there were more than 830,000 
teachers and superintendents in the United 
States in the public schools, 138,200 being 
male and 693,700 being female. What so- 
cial background, what richness of experi- 
ence have these teachers brought to the pub- 
lic schools of democratic United States? 
Coffman in 1911 studied the social compo- 
sition of the teaching population. As a result 
of his study he found the typical American 
female teacher had received four years of 
training beyond the elementary school, had 
entered upon her teaching career at nineteen 
years of age, and was twenty-four years old. 
Her parents were native born, both speaking 
English, with an annual income of approxi- 
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mately eight hundred dollars. Usually the 
family consisted of four or five children, and 
economic pressure had always been felt. 
Coffman furthers his description by stating, 
“Into the hands of teachers who more or 
less nearly conform to the above description 
is given the duty of transmitting the culture 
of the race to the youth of the land, of train- 
ing them in habits of thinking, in moods of 
behavior, in methods of work, and in intelli- 
gent appreciations. Some of the unanswered 
questions are: What initiative and resource- 
fulness have such teachers? What perspec- 
tive due to thorough preparation have such 
teachers? What vision of the possibilities of 
the calling do they possess? What modicum 
do they add to our professional inheritance? 
What chance has the average American boy 
or girl of being wisely and intelligently edu- 
cated by the average American teacher, male 
or female 

Recent studies conducted for the purpose 
of ascertaining the social composition of the 
teaching population agree largely with that 
of Coffman. The question may be raised as 
to the relationship existing between the facts 
brought out by these studies and the mental- 
hygiene problems of the school teacher. The 
field of mental hygiene is broad, involving as 
it does far-reaching social, economic, politi- 
cal, and moral aspects of modern life. Will 
the average teacher in the United States 
without that richness of experience which is 
gained through travel, reading, and social 
contacts be able to see the problems of men- 
tal hygiene in these relationships? Does she 
understand and intelligently appreciate the 
vast social upheavals which have resulted 
from the change to the machine age and their 
bearing upon the mental hygiene of the 
worker and his family? The nervous tension 
brought about by the grind and monotony 
of the one-piece work in which the worker 
never sees his task carried through to com- 


4L. D. Coffman, The Social Composition of the Teach 
ing Population. 
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pletion ; and the never ending fear of loss of 
work as the machine perfects its output— 
these have their effect in creating mental ills. 

A large influx of the population from the 
rural communities to the cities gives rise to 
problems of overcrowding, lack of healthful 
conditions of living, excessive drinking, in- 
crease of social disease, labor struggles, and 
the like. Will the type of teacher as revealed 
by studies comprehend these wider problems 
as they affect the schoolroom situation? The 
ever increasing and unsolved problem of 
supply and demand and the subsequent un- 
employment cycles are to a large degree a 
closed book to her. And yet through all of 
these avenues is the field of mental hygiene 
enlarged. We may question seriously whether 
the teacher as herein depicted is capable of 
grasping the breadth of the problems of 
mental hygiene and whether she is to be con- 
sidered an important factor in its solution. 

We may also inquire as to the effect of 
this lack of cultural background upon teach- 
ers themselves. Whether recognized or not it 
is manifested in the lack of mental poise and 
social ease when teachers come into social 
contact with those of other professions, ar- 
tists, doctors, writers, and the like, but it is 
not evident within their own social group. 
Lack of breadth of information or interest in 
other fields of human endeavor and over- 
saturation with the specific problems of 
teaching tend to prevent ready adjustment to 
those social situations which should be com- 
mon in everyday life. This lack of ability to 
meet the unusual situation causes a feeling of 
inadequacy, insufficiency, and inferiority, 
which becomes enlarged as the lack of suc- 
cess in such situations becomes increasingly 
evident. 

Social stigma is assuredly attached to the 
teaching profession whether we are willing 
to accept the fact or not. We read of the col- 
lege professor, highly respected in his own 
group, who fails to make desirable social 
contacts outside of his group. 


No doubt other factors enter into this 
question of adjustment to other groups, as, 


for example, the difficulty which teachers — 
have of meeting workers in other fields. | 
In the large cities contacts with those in — 


other walks of life are very difficult to 
achieve. An amusing illustration may be 
given relative to a rather large well-known 
woman’s organization in a city which was 
planning dinners for the purpose of putting 
vocational groups in positions to know each 
other. Elementary-school teachers had the 
largest representation in this club. ( Presuma- 
bly they had formed for the express purpose 
of broadening their social outlook). They 
had their dinner by themselves, but special 
teachers including university teachers, nor- 
mal-school teachers and the like, who by very 
virtue of their positions probably had en- 
joyed greater opportunities, were included in 
a mixed group with those of several profes- 
sions. This incident is a perfect illustration 
of what is happening to the public elemen- 
tary-school teacher; a stigma is attached to 
the profession and social doors are closed. 
Let us go to the small town where the num- 
bers are small. Is the second-grade teacher 
looked upon as an equal to the banker’s wife, 
the grocer’s wife, the doctor’s wife? By 
no means; she may be tolerated but after all 
she is thrown with her own kind—other ele- 
mentary-school teachers. The situation must 
be squarely faced ; mental-hygiene programs 
with relation to the children in school can- 
not be accomplished without the aid of the 
elementary-school teacher. 

Another phase of the teacher problem 
closely related to that of the social composi- 
tion is the problem of teacher personality. 
Personality is a most elusive word but in this 
connection it is meant to designate all of the 
reactions of an individual which enable him 
to make contacts successfully with others, or 
to fail in so doing. Three words loom large 
in all recommendations for teachers—schol- 
arship, personality, discipline. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE AND THE TEACHR &—< 


Whether personality reactions were prede- 
termined before the individual was born, 
whether the pattern was set in the early 
years of his life or whether they are a com- 
bination of those factors together with the 
acquired characters in his adulthood is not 
the discussion here. Personality rating cards 
as used by superintendents and boards of 
education show much emphasis upon certain 
phases of the total reaction pattern and al- 
most complete disregard of other fundamen- 
tal factors. A comparison of a personality 
rating scale used by schools and one used by 
the psychiatrist serves to clarify this point. 

The psychiatric approach to the analysis 
of personality seems to differ from that of 
the school administrator. Data sheets used 
in hospitals for mental patients to show tem- 
peramental make-up which is of significance 
in mental maladjustment include the follow- 
ing: seclusive, including those who are char- 
acterized timid, shy, secretive, unsociable, 
averse to meeting people; overactive, those 
overactive, mentally and physically aggres- 
sive, talkative, and possessing a tendency 
towards exaltation; depressive, those who 
are inhibited, unable to make decisions, easily 
discouraged, gloomy ; unstable, those subject 
to moodiness, either up or down, unsteady, 
changeable, easily discouraged or elated; 
suspicious, those abnormally mistrustful, 
sensitive, feeling themselves discriminated 
against; egotistical, those abnormally con- 
ceited and self-centered with feelings of 
superiority and exaggerated self-impor- 
tance ; irritable, high-tempered people, easily 
annoyed and angered. Also those sexually 
abnormal and criminalistic are included in 
the psychiatric list. In a study? of seven hun- 
dred maladjusted school teachers it was 
found that 56.6 per cent were rated by their 
parents as seclusive. Teachers rated as ego- 
tistical came second, hyperactive as third. 


? Frances V. Mason, A Study of Seven Hundred Mal- 
adjusted School Teachers, Mental Hygiene, Vol. 15, pp. 
576-599. 
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Efficient and ambitious were rated very high. 
In the interpretation of this study it has been 
said that traits of efficiency and ambition, 
when possessed in moderation, are no doubt 
of distinct value in the teaching profession. 
The too efficient person, however, in any walk 
of life, is too stereotyped, too boresome, too 
detrimental to growth of both herself or of 
those associated with her, to be of real value 
in the educational world. Vision, inner 
growth and power, the ability to see an old 
thing in a new light, the ability to change are 
oftentimes cramped by this high degree of 
efficiency and it can be seen how psychoses 
may be developed almost directly by this 
systematized trend. Ambition, too, can be 
carried to excess. No doubt it is a trait pos- 
sessed by many if not by the majority of hu- 
man beings. To desire to excel and succeed is 
a trait to be commended when used in moder- 
ation. In the same study sixth rank was held 
by the caption quiet and retiring. To be quiet 
and retiring is not wholly undesirable unless 
carried to the extreme. (To be quiet and 
retiring, however, is not easy of attainment. ) 
The other traits of temperament appearing 
among the first ten, as neurotic, anxious, 
worrisome, irritable, are manifestly not de- 
sirable for teachers. It would be difficult to 
decide under which type of teacher a child 
would receive most harm. And yet these were 
the traits possessed by these teachers when 
they were actually teaching ; they did not oc- 
cur just previous to or at the onset of the 
maladjustment. The records show that these 
traits were possessed as children and con- 
tinued throughout life. It is an interesting 
commentary upon our teacher-training work 
and school supervision that teachers possess- 
ing these traits were allowed to pass through 
their years of training for teaching and their 
years of active teaching with these striking 
personality make-ups. It was interesting to 
note the number of times in which a princi- 
pal or superintendent had made this com- 
ment, “She was one of my most faithful, 
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conscientious, and efficient teachers,” a high 
rating from their point of view and meant to 
be highly complimentary. Is there possibly 
an error in the superintendent’s estimate? 
Did he not rate high those qualities which 
make for a “smoothly running machine”? 
Was he not guided almost wholly by his own 
personal ease? Such teachers are never late, 
get in their reports on time, are always at 
the particular spot at the particular time 
when they are supposed to be. 

From the two personality ratings cited it 
is seen that the school rating fails to uncover 
some of those most important personality 
factors leading to severe maladjustment. 
How large looms the problem of personality ! 

There can be no doubt that the docile, 
faithful, efficient, conscientious teacher is the 
one most approved by school administrators. 
When by accident an original thinker drops 
into a school system of the traditional type 
(and what schools are not traditional), what 
happens? The inevitable accompaniment is 
dismissal, except in situations where security 
is provided by tenure. A superintendent, 
principal, or other administrative official who 
has reached his own position by very virtue 
of his lack of original thinking, his ability to 
follow the herd, either the educational herd 
or the political herd, places conformity, do- 
cility as the very highest of all teacher at- 
tributes, is incapable of grasping the point of 
view of a teacher who thinks differently, who 
questions old modes of procedure, who sees 
those things done which are incompatible 
with the newer and broader aspects of edu- 
cation and has the courage to oppose them. 
If dismissal of the teacher is not possible 
then failure to be promoted to higher posi- 
tions or just a petty nagging is the reward 
for original thinking. From the above it will 
be seen that the type of teacher in our 
schools today is there either because that type 
is the only one which is willing to go into the 
work or one who has been made into that 
type by being in the situation. 
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This brings us to a third consideration of 
the teacher as a guide and inspiration to chil- 
dren, the matter of her education and ex- 
perience. Are teacher-training institutions, 
ranging from the normal schools to the de- 
partment of education in our large universi- 
ties, providing teachers with that broad cul- 
tural outlook upon life which will give them 
mental poise, a sympathetic outlook upon 
the struggles of mankind through the ages? 
The normal schools give teaching methods 
“which today are and tomorrow are cast into 
the sea.” The breadth and richness of the 
culture of the ages is not for them. How, 
then, can we expect that when they become 
teachers they will have the requisite back- 
ground for real thinking? It is notorious that 
graduates of schools of education in our 
large universities leave with the highest de- 
grees and the almost complete absence of ap- 
preciation of the great literatures of the 
world, the great throes through which man- 
kind has passed in its evolution. Education 
is not education; it is mere schooling, say- 
ing what one is supposed to say when one is 
supposed to say it. How, then, can we expect 
the teacher with this type of training to en- 
ter into the great living world of children 
with the ability to meet diverse situations? 

Closely connected with the whole problem 
of the social composition of the teacher, her 
personality, her education, is the problem of 
teacher interests. In modern education we 
have heard quoted many times the worthy 
use of leisure as an aim in education. What 
are the interests of teachers which occupy 
their leisure time? Referring to the study 
of maladjusted teachers quoted previously, 
some interesting facts are brought out. Read- 
ing, study, and religion were given as the 
special interests of the group. Of the total 
group of over seven hundred teachers, 90.4 
per cent of the men and 64.8 per cent of the 
women had reading and study listed as their 
major interest outside of the school, while 
religion ranked third. There are no adverse 
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\ of criticisms upon the choice by teachers of 
hil- these interests but why should there be the 
ex- exclusion of other interests which make for 
ons, a complete life? But 3.7 per cent of the men 
de- had evinced any interest in sports, dancing, 
rsi- theater, music, and travel, while 13.5 per 
cul- cent of the women had shown interest in 
em these forms of social life. This cannot be 
me other than detrimental to the teaching pro- 
es 


fession, to the schools, to the children taught, 
as well as to the individual teacher con- 
cerned, since an underdeveloped one-sided 
personality is not the most helpful in enrich- 
ing the lives of our youth. Although this is 
a maladjusted group, it may be indicative of 
many teachers who are now on the teaching 
staff. If teachers do not show an interest in 
some of the various forms of activities, any 
progressive school system should know why. 
Some reasons for lack of participation sug- 
gested are (1) an interest in activities out- 
side of school work may never have been 
created or awakened; (2) the teacher’s sal- 
ary may not be sufficient to provide for out- 
side activities ; (3) the teacher’s work is too 
fatiguing so that after school hours she is 
too exhausted to engage in other forms of ac- 
tivities; (4) the social activities in connec- 
tion with the student activities use up her 
time and energy so that she has none left for 
mingling with groups outside of the school; 
(5) outside work, the home, extension teach- 
ing, night-school work, etc., consume all of 


ws Jules Verne wrote of the voyage 
over Africa in the dirigible he was not 
making a prophecy. He later wrote that he 
had no faith in the possibility of ever steer- 
ing balloons except in an absolutely stag- 
nant atmosphere. Possibly because he was 


her time outside of regular school hours. 
This, of course, may be financially neces- 
sary; (6) the teacher’s health is not what it 
should be and, therefore, she cannot engage 
in recreational life; (7) she may be by tem- 
perament averse to any life other than that 
of the “bookworm.” For all of the reasons 
suggested, the administrative staff may be 
held responsible. Perhaps care in student se- 
lection for admission was not taken, with re- 
spect to personality make-up; perhaps over- 
loaded programs are at fault; perhaps the 
school atmosphere is not conducive to good 
health. There is a very definite need for some 
scientific work with respect to teachers’ in- 
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terests and use of leisure time. 

This article has been concerned primarily 
with those factors in special relationship to 
the teacher herself which have to do with 
the mental-hygiene problem. There is evi- 
dence that the elementary-school teacher is 
not adequately prepared or equipped to solve 
her own mental-hygiene problems nor those 
of the children whose footsteps she tries to 
guide down the highway of life. 

The product of the elementary school 
passes to the junior high school, where many 
of the maladjustments, stimulated in the 
lower grades, make their appearance. Many 
of the disturbances of junior and senior 
high-school pupils can be prevented if the 
elementary teachers were trained in the art 
of keeping the normal child normal. 


not making a prophecy is the very reason 
he ranks so high today as a prophet. 
Those who have attempted to plot human 


t Address delivered before the Department of Secon- 
dary School Principals, National Education Association, 
Atlantic City, N.J., Jume 28, 1932. 
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progress have met with many discouraging 
human characteristics. Even in the realm of 
science the path of the prophet is not easily 
trod. For instance, the weather forecasters 
have their troubles. In the papers of yester- 
day we read that today would be fair and 
that sunshine would be plentiful. But today 
we may or may not have sunshine. Even 
though many millions of dollars have gone 
into weather forecasting the entire process 
is subject to many, as yet, unpredictable 
variables. 

Within recent months we have been 
“treated” with a veritable barrage of fore- 
casts concerning the financial outlook for 
the country and the world and many of 
these “jewels” of wisdom and experience 
are pictured admirably by that skeptical 
colloquialism—Oh Yeah! The economists 
have pretty well demonstrated that they 
don’t know any economics—your guess and 
mine have been almost as good as any made 
by these specialists. True, today our social 
order is subject to stresses and strains un- 
known under normal conditions but now is 
the very time when our economics should 
be of most value. The mariner’s compass 
that functions only when the sun is shining 
is indeed an undependable instrument. 

An interesting dissertation might be writ- 
ten by some alert doctorate candidate on 
“What Becomes of the Reforms of the Re- 
formers?’ We know that pioneering souls 
have advocated all sorts of panaceas for our 
social order. We know further that our 
social order has seldom followed any of 
these dictators in the entirety. Rather we 
have taken something from one—something 
else from another—put the two together 
and after many false starts have worked 
out a really new and acceptable procedure. 

But at certain mileposts in the long evo- 
lution of our civilization we recognize that 
rapid changes and adjustments were made. 
Undoubtedly today we are caught up by 
many cross currents which we have not 


previously recognized and many of which 
we do not recognize even now. We may 
look rather expectantly to the days to come 
and we may see adjustment and readjust- 
ment in our affairs that sane men never 
dreamed of a few short months ago. Society 
has been buffeted by certain social forces 
much as a cork is tossed to and fro by the 
waves of the sea. But even the cork makes 
its way to solid ground—it is finally cast 
on the beach. An attempt to determine the 
direction our social organization will take 
is almost as futile as an attempt to deter- 
mine the path the cork will take when re- 
leased in mid-ocean. But we may observe 
some prevailing winds and we know some- 
thing of the movement of the tides. 


THE NEGATIVE SIDE 


Our society has failed to conserve its 
strength through many misconceptions of 
the ultimate end of human living. Our gen- 
eration has seen a world catastrophe, in the 
form of war, take shape and form and 
work itself out to a most futile and inde- 
cisive end. But what is even more significant 
is the fact that we have continued to foment 
unrest by unreasoning and unreasonable de- 
mands upon a new generation which denies 
all responsibility for the war and which now 
declares illegal and unreasonable all obliga- 
tions contracted for war purposes. We con- 
tinue to insist that war debts be paid. 

Our generation has seen a huge industrial 
machine constructed on the cutthroat prin- 
ciple of open and free competition—with 
little regard for human welfare—and we 
have seen that machine totter and finally 
collapse about the heads of dazed and dis- 
heartened industrialists. Over the radio to- 
day comes the significant statement that 
steel production for the country is seven- 
teen per cent of capacity. 

Our generation has seen millions of men 
and women, trained for particular types of 
service, thrown out of employment—many 
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of them in bread lines and many more look- 
ing for a bread line to join. Presumably 
each of these persons is equipped to render 
some service which our society needs, but 
due to the stupidity of us all we refuse to 
allow them to serve. So far as I can judge, 
we do this because we have too much food 
and too much clothing and too much hous- 
ing and too much manufactured goods. If 
you can make any logic out of the situation 
—except to characterize the whole affair as 
stupid—you are more profound in your 
thinking than I. 


THE POSITIVE PROGRAM 


In such a gathering as this I am being 
trite when I say that the only hope for a 
thoroughgoing reconstruction rests with the 
schools and very largely with the secondary 
school. If the American Dream, so ably de- 
fined by James Truslow Adams in The Epic 
of America, is to come true, we shall recog- 
nize that poverty must be stamped out. A 
more adequate and equitable system of pro- 
duction and distribution will be evolved. The 
program of the high school during the next 
decade undoubtedly will allow for much dis- 
cussion and planning along this line. Social 
economy will take a more prominent place 
in the curriculum than it has known hereto- 
fore. 

But the inexorable laws of economic con- 
flict seem to be forcing upon us a new 
conception of production and distribution. 
Otherwise stated, even though the schools 
do not collaborate, a new economic system 
is likely to be forced upon us. Ten million 
people will not starve without a protest. 
Provision is now being made for those who 
are in no position to care for themselves. 
The working day for those employed is be- 
ing reduced, thus making room for many 
workers who otherwise would be without 
employment. We bid fair to see the day, 
anticipated by some economists years ago, 
when an average working day of two hours 
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will produce all of this world’s goods we 
need. But whether it be a day of two hours 
or four or five we all recognize that much 
leisure is to be the lot of men. 

This increased leisure calls for an ability 
to consume—not the ability to consume 
more sugar or more Ford cars or more suits 
of clothing—but rather the ability to con- 
sume more of life. It would be difficult to 
estimate how many more beautiful sunsets 
might be consumed by our 120,000,000 
people if they were properly trained, and 
this consumption would be at no cost to 
the Federal or local treasuries. Consumption 
may be increased many times in the realm of 
art and decoration. How much more good 
literature might our people be educated to 
consume if proper emphasis were thus 
placed? The secondary school of the next 
decade is likely to place more emphasis on 
this problem of consumption and less em- 
phasis on the money value of education. 
The last decade has proved that education 
cannot, by itself, have money value. 


SOME SPECIFIC TRENDS 


Any one who is at all conscious of the 
trends of thought among our people recog- 
nizes that the secondary school of the next 
decade will make provision for the entire 
adolescent population. We have demon- 
strated that there is no better place for a 
boy or girl of high-school age to spend his 
time than in a good school. The old guard 
that is standing by to protect our schools 
from lowered standards and mediocre abil- 
ity is giving way before an aroused public 
opinion. The sad spectacle of a school lobby 
at the State legislature opposing compulsory 
attendance until the age of eighteen while 
the lobbies of labor and the lobbies of manu- 
facturers support the bill must surely give 
way to universal acceptance of the principle 
that all pupils of secondary-school age will 
be received in the school and suitable pro- 
visions be made for their education. 
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During the last generation we have en- 
couraged men to enter one specialized line 
of occupational endeavor with the thought 
that continuous employment would be pro- 
vided once the occupational skill was ac- 
quired. Now we know that rapid changes in 
occupational services require a continuous 
readjustment. For instance, I am informed 
that there are four thousand architectural 
draughtsmen in New York City alone who 
are out of work. If we were to go back to- 
morrow to the conditions of 1928, I am in- 
formed that at least two thousand of these 
men could not find employment as archi- 
tectural draughtsmen. New recruits have en- 
tered the field and improved methods have 
been adopted. At least two thousand of 
these men—highly skilled workmen—must 
seek employment in other lines. Where will 
they secure this training? 

This entire problem becomes more im- 
portant when we are reminded that during 
the next ten years our society will be forced 
to find employment for ten million boys and 
girls, now in the schools, in addition to pro- 
viding for the ten or twelve million men 
and women now out of work. It is a formid- 
able task and the secondary school must 
bear its share of the burden. 

There is no real reason why the second- 
ary school, during the next decade, should 
not assume major responsibility for this oc- 
cupational retraining, as well as provide the 
original competence. This would involve, of 
course, the extension of the ages of second- 
ary-school attendance so that any interested 
adult might utilize the school facilities. I am 
not urging here that adults and adolescents 
be placed in the same classes but merely that 
we not exclude from the benefits of second- 
ary education that group of interested 
adults who must look to public institutions 
for the training necessary to keep them out 
of the bread lines. 

Especially is this suggestion considered 
feasible when we remember that expensive 
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school plants with elaborate equipment 
stand idle and deserted for long periods 
of time each week and each year. By means 
of part-time education, correspondence 
study under school auspices, the radio and 
moving pictures, in addition to regular class- 
room instruction, large numbers of adults 
may be cared for without unduly increas- 
ing school costs. 

Perhaps I express more of a hope than 
a prophecy when I say that the secondary 
school during the next ten years will stimu- 
late its pupils to ponder carefully the folly 
of war and the futility of attempting to 
settle international disputes by the inter- 
vention of armed forces. The ways of peace 
can never prevail until our people can ap- 
preciate the ambitions and points of view 
of other people. Such instruction cannot be 
given in the schools except as a result of 
most vigorous public leadership on the part 
of teachers. Otherwise stated, the public- 
school teachers of America, the custodians 
of American youth, have an obligation to 
help convince adult America that we should 
never lend our hand to the prosecution of 
armed conflict. But more than this—we must 
convince our people that all the power of 
our public opinion and all the force of our 
economic position should be placed on the 
side of international arbitration. 

May we pause here to summarize the 
above suggestions, which I believe will fur- 
nish the major emphases of secondary edu- 
cation during the next decade. 

1. We shall attack the problem of economic life 
and help to give direction to a trend that is 
being forced upon us. 

2. As a concomitant of economic readjustment 
will come the need for increased capacity for 
consumption of the real values of life. This 
ability must be developed by the school. 

3. We shall accept, and provide suitable instruc- 
tion for all pupils of secondary-school age. 

4. The secondary school has an opportunity for 
service in the retraining of adolescents and 


adults to provide them with the skills required 
to meet the demands of a rapidly shifting voca- 
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tional world. This training must be given by 

some public institution. None is better equipped 

for this purpose than the public secondary 
school. 

5. The teachers of America will lead the way to 
a better understanding of peace and will aid 
young America to appreciate the futility of war. 
In addition to the major trends which 

we may expect the secondary school to fol- 

low during the next decade there are num- 
erous less significant adjustments which un- 
doubtedly will be made. Some of these ad- 
justments are likely to take place in order 
to make possible the larger réle of the sec- 
ondary school as outlined above. We can 
scarcely expect all schools to make these 
minor adjustments for the reason that re- 
actionary and conservative schoolmen and 
women will stand for the status quo. Only 
as younger teachers and administrators 
come to have authority will many of the 
schools respond to these minor adjustments. 

In attempting to indicate what some of 

these anticipated changes are, again we may 

be expressing more of a hope than a 

prophecy. 

There is considerable evidence which in- 
dicates that one of our educational atroci- 
ties is to lose caste. The so-called Carnegie 
unit—unknown elsewhere in the world—has 
become so inflated that it is no longer re- 
spected as academic currency. Today no one 
knows what a unit is and no one maintains 
longer that two units are approximately of 
equal value. The best we can say for the 
unit today is that it represents time served. 
With the influx of larger numbers of pupils 
representing the lower levels of academic 
accomplishment there seems to be reason 
enough for recasting our bookkeeping sys- 
tem. Undoubtedly the unit will remain with 
us for a long period of time but we shall 
come to recognize that there is little relation- 
ship between the accumulation of units and 
the education of children. We may even be- 
come naive enough to recognize that time 
served may be a very inaccurate measure- 
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ment of accomplishment, The new experi- 
ment of the University of Chicago will be 
followed carefully by secondary-school peo- 
ple. Possibly some secondary schools during 
the next decade will demonstrate for us that 
a comparable plan is feasible on the lower 
level. With the breakdown of the time-to-be- 
served theory will come a new emphasis on 
independent study and independent investi- 
gation. 

The Pennsylvania Study is rendering in- 
estimable service to this new conception of 
the function of the secondary school. May 
I cite four “typical illustrations of self- 
directed study” from Progress Report III, 
“Study of the Relations of Secondary and 
Higher Education in Pennsylvania.” 


1. A capable pupil who has had a year of 
French and has learned the feeling of a foreign 
language spends the summer in Mexico and re- 
turns with considerable proficiency in Spanish. 
The school immediately takes the initiative, com- 
pliments the pupil on the fine bit of self-education 
she has done, and invites her to take a Spanish 
test at the first opportunity. Thereupon it appears 
that she has achieved a score normal for pupils 
late in the second year of Spanish. The knowledge 
of that fact defines her position in her own mind 
and serves as a spur to keep Spanish going “on 
the side.” The school tests her from year to year 
and finally graduates her with an additional lan- 
guage on a par with the test scores of college 
freshmen, though she has never attended a class 
except to correct her pronunciation. 

2. A boy from a bookish home and with liter- 
ary interests finds himself bored by tenth-grade 
English. The head of the department gets hold of 
him, discovers from his cumulative record his 
long story of high test scores in English, excuses 
him from class, and lays out reading for him 
sufficient to cover one full year. The following 
October he appears and takes a test in literature 
that locates him well up among college freshmen. 
He is, of course, excused from further English, 
except for a final test in his senior year, and uses 
the time to extend his knowledge of history. 

3. A skillful teacher of biology discovers that, 
out of three sophomore classes in that subject, 
half a dozen pupils do extraordinarily good work 
and become deeply interested. Instead of letting 
this interest die, he selects the three or four pu- 
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pils of whom he feels sure and proposes an ad- 
vanced textbook and certain collateral readings 
for the summer, with the opportunity in October 
of measuring themselves again on the same (new- 
type) examination that they have just taken. 
One pupil does nothing, but three of them in- 
crease their average score by fifty per cent and 
consider themselves “biologists.” The teacher then 
introduces these pupils to chemistry, some of 
which they have already anticipated; but he still 
finds a period each fortnight to discuss with them 
yet more biology which they keep up in this in- 
formal fashion, measuring it periodically to the 
end of the course. They enter college with ad- 
vanced standing in science and with what is of 
far greater value, the consciousness of relative 
mastery in a congenial field by virtue of their own 
initiative. 

4. A teacher-counselor finds that one of her 
group shows signs of an intellectual activity not 
consistent with his scarcely average marks in dif- 
ferent subjects. Tracing the matter to his home, 
she learns from his parents of his insatiable in- 
terest in general reading and finally perceives that, 
while his marks are relatively low, his under- 
standing of the essentials is complete and that his 
time is spent in absorbing similar essentials in 
other fields in order to round out the picture. 
This suggests the advisability of an examination 
for general literary or scientific culture and in- 
formation. The result discloses that, while course 
marks are low because the pupil is unwilling to 
do the formal work necessary to raise them, his 
knowledge is accurate and ranges far more widely 
than that of his fellows. In other words he has 
the natural mental attitude and capacity of the 
philosopher and is well started towards his equip- 
ment. This may have been suspected at various 
points in his contacts with teachers, but the busi- 
ness of the school is to know and to give the 
pupil precise recognition on his record for what 
he is. 


I confidently believe that the wisdom and 
plain common sense of such a plan of edu- 
cating the youth of the land will become 
manifest to large numbers of teachers and 
administrators during the next ten years. 

Closely associated with the movement to 
encourage independent study and indepen- 
dent investigation will be a realignment of 
departmental barriers. Pupils making inde- 
pendent studies in homemaking, for in- 
stance, will soon learn that homemaking in- 
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volves infinitely more complex adjustments 
than those required in the kitchen or the 
sewing room. Economics, sociology, hygiene, 
the aesthetic arts, vocational education of 
all sorts, and hosts of other divisions of 
accumulated knowledge will be drawn upon 
to solve their problems. Pupils doing inde- 
pendent work will soon recognize how futile 
our attempts have been to pigeonhole hu- 
man knowledge. These pupils will not be 
concerned over departmental jealousies. 
They will be seeking answers to their own 
questions. 

The proposed five-year study sponsored 
by the Progressive Education Association 
should give impetus to this readjustment. 
The Pennsylvania Study mentioned pre- 
viously is also attacking this problem.? 

There is a very obvious movement in 
the secondary schools to break down the 
tyranny of college domination. Increased 
numbers of pupils of the nonacademic type 
will surely make the secondary schools even 
bolder during the next decade. We may be 
able to force the hand of the colleges and 
thus secure the cooperation of the college in 
the training to be given to selected individ- 
uals while they remain in high school in 
preparation for their work in college. At 
present we have the blanket prescription of 
the college which, in so many cases, is ap- 
plied to all secondary-school pupils regard- 
less of their ultimate objectives. 

Foolhardy is the individual who would 
attempt to chart in any detail the develop- 
ment during the next decade of the radio 
and the moving picture for educational pur- 
poses. Sentiment is growing for the compul- 
sory allotment of at least minimum time for 
educational broadcasts on the radio. In re- 
cent years considerable improvement has 
been made in the quality of educational 
films. I hope this department may maintain 
committees for the careful study of the pos- 


2See Progress Report IV, Study of the Relations of 
Secondary and Higher Education in Pennsylvania. 
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sibilities of the radio and the moving picture 

for educational purposes. We should help to 

give direction to the significant develop- 
ments of the next ten years. 

Time does not permit a detailed discus- 
sion of some of the additional problems 
which should be attacked during the next 
decade. I shall list only a few: 

1. Apprenticeship training of teachers and their 
selection on the basis of personality and creative 
ability 

2. The extension of the high-school library, es- 
pecially the library service during vacation 
periods 

3. The gradual reduction of the social distance be- 
tween teacher and pupil—the teacher to become 
a guide, counselor, and friend to the pupil 

4. The incorporation of the junior college into 
the public-school system 


Uninformed indeed is the individual who 
can face with complacency the next ten 
years in the secondary school. There is every 
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reason to believe that violent readjustment 
will be made. Our function, it seems to me, 
is to aid in charting the course which this 
readjustment shall take. When dealing with 
social phenomena we cannot forecast move- 
ments with great accuracy. For instance, my 
suggestions may prove to be all wrong, or 
only partially right. But if professional 
groups will spend their time, during these 
trying days, in shaping progressive read- 
justments rather than in holding the line for 
the old order, it is likely that we may be 
permitted to shape the future of the school. 
If we stand too conservatively, our lay popu- 
lation will be forced to take charge of the 
reorganization without even consulting us. 
It is better, I believe, that we lay down a 
constructive program. I hope the above sug- 
gestions may furnish a point of departure 
for others who wish to add their bit to the 
cause of reconstruction. 


TEACHER OR EDUCATOR IN CHARACTER EDUCATION ? 
Harry B. Levey 


Eprtor’s Note: Dr. Harry B. Levey, psychiatrist and director, New Orleans Child Guidance 
Clinic, has written an interesting article for Tae Creartnc House. He discusses the subject 
of a teacher's true mission, defining his topic in such sentences as, “With large classes, and 
burdened with a routine of clerical duties, the school teacher too often remains the teacher, 
too seldom achieves the true stature of his vocation as educator.” 


ducare from which is derived “educa- 
tion” means “to lead out.” Mental hy- 
gienists hope from modern education for 
a leading out of the child’s character de- 


velopment in such salutary ways as permit » 


him to develop fully his own potentialities 
for happy living of adulthood. 

The high school receives children who 
have arrived with some homogeneity in re- 
spect to such variables as age, physical de- 
velopment, and educational achievement, a 
group which contains, however, as many 
variations of character development as 
there are individuals composing it; these 
variations range from infantile to mature. It 
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is, of course, not the school’s task to at- 
tempt to produce emotional-character uni- 
formity in these individuals, but it is the 
educator’s task to provide each with oppor- 
tunity for mature character development. 
Maturity means self-maximization, sociali- 
zation, and the dominance of heterosexual 
attitudes, all of which prepare for an adult 
life of social adjustment and personal hap- 
piness. True, these goals are also the aims 
of parental training, but equal responsibility 
for character education is shared by the 
high-school educator in this period since the 
adolescent’s development is influenced most- 
ly by various educator substitutes for the 
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parents, and because nowadays he spends 
more of his waking hours at school than 
at home. It is, therefore, a challenging re- 
sponsibility of the educator to understand 
his réle of parent substitute in character 
education in order to contribute to it, to 
influence it gratefully, and to know what 
not to do. 

Before character is emotionally mature 
for the high-school setting it should have 
achieved a certain maturity in feeling atti- 
tudes and certain habitual tendencies in 
meeting life and in adjusting itself. Cardinal 
feeling attitudes of socialization are those 
towards love and authority; cardinal feel- 
ing attitudes towards self-maximization are 
those of fear, inferiority, and guilt, as such, 
or as their transformations. These cardinal 
feeling attitudes are progressively qualified 
by the child’s experiences of them with his 
family, his playfellow schoolmates, his 
school teachers, and other parent substi- 
tutes, The normally mature high-school 
entrant will have had of his mother such 
experience of unselfish love as permitted 
her, early and freely, to disperse much 
of his affection for her to others, in- 
cluding school teachers. He will have en- 
joyed, in exchange for father love, such a 
palatable experience of authority as pre- 
pared him to accept, and to uphold, social 
authority, including that of the school. He 
will have received from parents and parent 
substitutes such education as helped him to 
outgrow normally for his age the primitive 
fears, inferiority feelings, and guilt sense 
which would keep us children were they not 
outgrown. In these character variables, ex- 
pressed in tendencies to behave about love, 
authority, fear, inferiority, and guilt, the de- 
velopment of character in a group of high- 
school entrants differs very widely. The 
modern high school should have for the spe- 
cial understanding of, and special assistance 
to, the most retarded of its entrant charac- 
ters, popularly termed “problem children,” 
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an adequate mental-hygiene service such as 
is described elsewhere in this issue. Since 
this article is concerned with the high- 
school’s setting for continued character de- 
velopment of those already approximately 
mature for their ages, let us consider what 
the high school should offer to adolescent 
character for its self-maximization and so- 
cialization. 

“Character is more caught than taught,” 
and the high school’s contribution to pupil 
character will vary directly with the charac- 
ters composing its teaching and administra- 
tive personnel. There are other factors, but 
they are expressions of either pupil charac- 
ter or teacher character; curricula, and their 
flexibility, for instance, are determined by 
the educator’s character and by his under- 
standing of the emotional needs of children; 
the effects of classmates on character depend 
upon which classmates the child’s previous 
training determines he will naturally se- 
lect for environing himself. In educational 
settings, dramatis personae are educator and 
pupil; the action is, ideally, the leading out 
of character by the affectionate attachment 
between them. Children live and learn not 
by academic thoughts, but by their feelings; 
and their characters issue from their hearts’ 
response, not their brains’. The teacher's 
own character, therefore, and his own men- 
tal hygiene are the essential ingredients 
for mature character development in the 
pupil, 

The educator’s own mental hygiene is the 
index of his adequacy in the réle of charac- 
ter educator. He should be one who knows 
himself, therefore having no need to as- 
sume unto himself, and towards his pupils, 
the severe and childish authority of Je- 
hovah. He should be one who, knowing him- 
self, accepts himself, facing squarely his 
personal inferiorities and professional limi- 
tations, and who, assisted by his sense of 
humor, tries to outgrow these rather than 
to see himself always in the mirror of his 
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own immature wishful thinking. The educa- 
tor who can be good enough friend with 
himself to know himself thus and to accept 
himself accordingly will naturally be able 
to be himself and will be better fitted to 
usefully modify the fears, the inferiority 
feelings, and the guilt sense of his pupils 
since in his personal development he has 
not only grown into a mature authority 
through his own character development, but 
has also faced in himself, and outgrown in 
mentally healthy ways, most of his own feel- 
ings of fear, inferiority, and guilt. 

The goals of character development have 
been described as self-maximization and so- 
cialization. In simple language, these mean 
only that the goal of character education is 
to prepare the child to become as an adult 
a happy parent socially courageous. This 
happy goal is arrived at through the child’s 
progressive achievement during adolescence 
of increasing personal responsibility for his 
own judgments and choices in confronting 
life, and of a gradual change in his love 
attitudes from one of “crushes” upon oth- 
ers of the same sex to one of more and 
more enduring love and codperation with 
those of the opposite sex. The educator pre- 
pared to offer the most to a child’s charac- 
ter development is one who himself is ma- 
turely independent of his parents and whose 
interests, associations, and love are domi- 
nantly heterosexual. 

With large classes, and burdened with a 
routine of clerical duties, the school teacher 
too often remains teacher, too ‘seldom 
achieves the true stature of his vocation as 
educator. One with a true calling for his 
work will need little deliberation to dis- 
criminatingly select between teaching the 
child through imposing external patterns, 
generally his own, or educating the child 
through rather unobtrusive guidance, and 
setting of the stage for gradual unfolding 
of inborn patterns and natural capacities. 
True measure, as teacher or educator, is 
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taken of the instructor especially in those 
circumstances where time is an important 
factor and his habitual patterns of reaction 
accordingly express the style of his calling. 
The challenge of pupil misbehavior is the 
commonest classroom situation which makes 
an everyday imperative for him to choose 
either to add to, else to subtract from, healthy 
personality development not only of the 
child and himself involved, but of the whole 
class, for in every classroom disciplinary 
drama the dramatis personae includes every 
pupil, each participating emotionally with 
Johnny or May and the teacher-director. 

Because the formal training of many 
teachers neglects adequate study of the 
mental hygiene of both children and teach- 
ers, also the rational treatment of pupil 
problems, when Johnny or May misbehave 
the average teacher novitiate is in considera- 
ble doubt as to just what do to. Accordingly, 
he follows one of two courses—that of 
teacher or that of educator. There is a dif- 
ference; and whichever he chooses he usu- 
ally continues to follow as his habitual 
tendency in future similar situations where 
Johnny or May misbehave. 


AS TEACHER 


I do not know what to do. I half wish I 
did because I am in great doubt. “When in 
doubt do something.” I am further motivated 
to act immediately in this situation for 
I am the cynosure of the whole class and 
I shall maintain my authority. Result— 
summary physical or mental punishment. 
Now I am satisfied. I don’t care whether 
Johnny or May is. I don’t wonder much 
how the class is affected, but I do know they 
are convinced of my authority. It seems that 
I still have doubts although I have pun- 
ished; only my anger has disappeared. But 
—“pour faire une omelette il faut casser 
des oeufs.” As teacher, I have imposed an 
external pattern on the child through fear, 
and one which he will, I suspect, quickly 
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discard when out of my fearful presence. 
My effect on his brain has been to give it 
mental indigestion through peopling it with 
fears ; my effect on his heart has been beat- 
ing back to me day by day his hatreds in 
increasing defiances. I have made of myself 
an external monitor, a policeman, and I 
mean nothing to the child except when he is 
on my beat. As teacher, I have imposed an 
external pattern of conformity on the child 
against his will and through his fear. I have 
not contributed to his character development 
or his emotional needs for love, security, and 
power, needs strikingly identical with my 
own. If his behavior does conform in the 
future it will be only through fear of me and 
my authority. I do admit I have derived from 
this experience a kind of ego satisfaction, 
but peculiarly one which does not increase 
my self-respect because it has in no way in- 
creased my real stature. In fact, many repe- 
titions of this experience have given me most 
of my sense of futility about teaching. I can- 
not control my classes effectively ; I suspect 
no other teacher can. Pupils do not love me 
and frankly I have grown to dislike many of 
them. I am dissatisfied with my job because 
it is work, nothing novel, nothing creative, 
just teach, teach, all day, every day. 


AS EDUCATOR 


I honestly do not know what to do now 
with Johnny or May. My calling as educator 
(educare—‘‘to lead out”) is to guide per- 
sonality development in these growing ones, 
half angel, half devil, even as some of their 
preceptors. It is my important business to 
know first what not to do so that I may 
avoid unnecessary scars to their personali- 
ties, and second to know what to do; in my 
business with both of these, a sense of hu- 
mor, a sense of fitness, and good taste in 
my own reactions all example to pupils a 
model they may choose to make part of 
themselves. Above all, I must not do any- 
thing which might increase the child’s al- 


ready large natural sense of guilt, inferiority 
feelings, and fears that largely color his at- 
tude to his real parents and their substi- 
tutes; therefore, I must act mediately and 
not punish stupidly, blindly. “Tout com- 
prendre, c’est tout pardonner.” From my ex- 
periences of children’s mental hygiene and 
of children, I believe that all of their be- 
havior is purposive, and that if I am to help 
“lead out” the personalities of Johnny and 
May, and of their classmates, I must im- 
port into my understanding of this misbe- 
havior a knowledge of its causes, and this in 
terms of what I can do to modify these 
causes. In no other way can I hope to con- 
tribute the most and the best of me to the 
characters of all children in the class. In 
any other way I add to the sense of in- 
feriority, guilt, and fear of all the pupils; 
in any other way I decrease my self-respect 
as educator, inflate my own inferiority feel- 
ings, and thereby increase my personal need 
for ventilating such feelings by further dis- 
plays of cruel “mightiness” to my class. Be- 
cause I am an emotionally mature person, 
and mostly freed of the inferiority feelings, 
fears, and guilt sense which harass child- 
hood, by the example I set I can lend him 
strength to outgrow his special needs for 
his behavior. I can do this especially just 
after he has misbehaved, when he feels 
guilty, inferior, fearful, and expectant of 
punishment, a time of urgent need for a 
friend, by giving him the feeling of being 
a fellow man, of being loved, of the desire 
to understand him, and by affording him the 
novel experience of being for the nonce like 
a free individual—as if free from guilt, as 
if free from crushing inferiority feelings, 
as if free from primitive fear, and free to 
grow up less harassed by the inhibitions, the 
guilt, the inferiority feelings both his par- 
ents and I were unfortunate to suffer at 
the hands of blundering but “mighty” teach- 
ers. Through my example of love, charity, 
and self-respect I have insinuated the best 
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INTELLECTUAL INTERESTS 


of myself into my pupils’ hearts which con- 
tain me, not as a peliceman, but as an ever- 
heeded internal monitor, a finer conscience, 
and better taste about behaving; it goes 
wherever they go and they cannot escape 
forever living by some of it. My only effect 
on their brains has been to facilitate their 
natural capacities for learning since now 
heart beats to brain a love that is wine to 
the dry bread of their daily existence. Since 
the gift is to the giver, my pupils are rarely 
teacher-ccaf( and because they love me and 
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I see them grow out less harassed during 
the year, I am happy. By the way, this has 
increased my own self-respect and confi- 
dence not only because I am not hated and 
feared but also because such educating has 
instructed me with much helpful insight into 
my own mental workings. I find my vocation 
as educator for character such a thrilling one 
that I resign my previous profession of 
teacher, for I have outgrown teaching. Nor 
do I daydream any longer about becoming 
a principal. 


CAN THE HIGH SCHOOL STIMULATE THE INTELLECTUAL 
INTERESTS OF AMERICAN YOUTH? 


Jesse H. NEWLoNn 


Eprtor’s Note: /n our attempt to stimulate intellectual interest we have forced many pupils to 
become problem cases. Dr. Newlon, of the Lincoln School, indicates that we should desire to 
stimulate intellectual curiosity rather than to determine thinking in advance. 


HE profession of education must face 
the fundamental question of 
whether the American people will look with 
favor on a high school that will stimulate 
intellectual curiosity in all areas of experi- 
ence. It may be that they desire only a high 
school that will condition youth to think in 
certain socially approved ways or to think 
not at all in certain areas of life. If the high 
school is to play a vigorous and construc- 
tive role it must stimulate youth to think 
constructively, independently, and courage- 
ously on the crucial problems of contempo- 
rary society. The high school must contribute 
towards making American minds critical of 
American life, This process involves a free- 
dom of teaching that does not now exist, or 
at least is not now widely exercised. 

Let me make clear that I do not consider 
that a critical mind necessarily is a destruc- 
tive mind. The two are by no means syn- 
onymous. The noncritical mind will in the 
long run be the destructive mind, for it will 
be unable to adjust to new conditions. The 
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mind truly critical appreciates the riches of 
our social heritage while recognizing the 
defects of our social machinery. Perhaps the 
great task of secondary education is that of 
cultivating minds that criticize, but criticize 
understandingly, with deep appreciation and 
loving kindness, and constructively. 

What are some of the obstacles to the cul- 
tivation of intellectual interests in the 
American high school? The first has to do 
with methods of teaching, broadly con- 
ceived. Traditionally, American schools have 
operated on the theory, implicit at least, that 
the objective of teaching is the imparting of 
factual knowledge. Accompanied by elabo- 
rate testing programs, such teaching oper- 
ates to prevent thinking rather than to en- 
courage it. Where the textbook is the stu- 
dent’s main source of information, where 
the old recitation method holds sway with 
the student learning his lesson primarily for 
the purpose of repeating it to the teacher, 
thinking has precious little encouragement. 
Knowledge is of scant value unless it is 
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intelligently used. Western civilization has 
acquired an amazing amount of knowledge 
in the last two centuries in almost every field 
of human activity. What is needed is the 
ability to interpret knowledge, to formulate 
judgments, and to carry out policies. The 
school has not been sensitive to this need. 
Due recognition should of course be giv- 
en to the changes in methodology in the last 
generation. Slowly we are realizing the fu- 
tility, so far as thinking is concerned, of a 
method in which the learner assumes a pas- 
sive attitude, attempting merely to absorb 
and retain as best he can the body of con- 
ventional factual knowledge that makes up 
the ordinary curriculum. Gradually we are 
shifting our method, placing more re- 
sponsibility upon the student for active par- 
ticipation in the learning process. That 
psychology which holds that teaching is 
really impossible, that only learning can 
take place, is gaining ground. According to 
this school of thought, reflective thinking oc- 
curs only when the individual is confronted 
with a problem interesting to him or which 
in terms of his own life and his own mo- 
tives demands solution. All that has been 
acquired in past experience is brought to 
bear in analyzing the new problem, defining 
its elements, evolving tentative hypotheses, 
testing them, and reaching conclusions. 
Thus learning is effective, for knowledge 
opens the doors to new knowledge. Obvious- 
ly this is a very sketchy and inadequate 
statement of a psychology of thinking which 
many have accepted and are endeavoring to 
apply in the schools. But such a psychology 
can be effectively applied only in a school 
which is closely articulated with the society 
of which it is a part, which endeavors to 
make schoo] situations natural and mean- 
ingful in terms of life. The advocates of 
this new theory regard the school as a social 
institution whose processes are social and 
whose function is not only to develop the 
innate capacities of each individual (and 


that is of vital importance), but to provide 
that type of experience, that all-round 
thoroughgoing education, that will best 
equip him to take his place as an effective 
member of society. 

The operation of this new theory of the 
school and of learning may be discerned in 
current educational practice in the recent 
appearance and popularity of such terms as 
“the socialized recitation,” the “problem 
method,” the “project method,” the “unit 
of work,” the “activity curriculum.” In 
harmony with the contention that learning 
is primarily a process of experiencing, the 
schools are now more richly supplied with 
equipment and materials. The library has 
come to be regarded as a necessity in the 
school that views learning as an active men- 
tal process, Something of the method of the 
graduate seminar has come into many class- 
rooms, Students are becoming active seek- 
ers after truth. Recognition of the educa- 
tional values in the life of the school out- 
side the classroom has given great impetus 
to the extracurricular movement. The out- 
look for the stimulation of intellectual curi- 
osity would be somewhat more encouraging 
if the procedures just described had gained 
widespread usage. But the battle is not so 
nearly won. The picture I have sketched is 
still too much the exception, too little the 
rule. Some teachers and schools have 
moved a long way in the direction of these 
more vital methods; a great many have 
been more or less affected by them, the rank 
and file but little influenced. The textbook 
still holds sway. Few teachers have any 
clear-cut notion of the nature and the place 
of subject matter. Whatever lip service may 
be given to the newer doctrines, most of us 
are still operating upon the assumption that 
the learning of subject matter is the end of 
education. 

The conditioned reflex theory of learning 
dominates the American school. The school 
is (unconsciously, of course) an instrument 
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to condition the individual to think in cer- 
tain approved ways. Always a powerful in- 
strument for social control, the school un- 
critically enforces the ideals and standards 
of our acquisitive society. It places a pre- 
mium on the acceptance of these standards. 
The question is not one of the desirability 
of the school as an instrument of social con- 
trol, but rather of the type of mind that the 
school shall seek to produce. Do we desire 
to stimulate intellectual curiosity? If so, we 
shall move in one direction. Do we wish to 
determine thinking in advance, to guarantee 
specific responses to certain cues, such as 
“America first” or “the sacred right of 
property,” “the Constitution a God-given 
and sacred document,” “avoid entangling 
alliances”? If so, we shall proceed in a dif- 
ferent way, in fact, very much as now. 
Whatever our professed intentions may be, 
we could scarcely point to our high schools 
as centers of intellectual curiosity in the 
realm of the social. 

The explanation of this state of affairs is 
found in the conditions of American life. 
The American people are not afraid of ex- 
perimentation, of radical thinking in the 
sciences, the applied arts, and in the art of 
selling goods to an unsuspecting public. We 
are perfectly willing to scrap a machine, no 
matter how expensive, if a more efficient 
one can be invented. The Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel that might have stood for a thousand 
years is torn down to make place for the 
Empire State building. Gigantic industrial 
and commercial enterprises testify to our 
creativeness in business. But in politics, in 
government, in social affairs we have been 
sterile for more than a century. To discover 
great thinkers and inventive geniuses in this 
field we must go back to the fathers of the 
Republic. The American Revolution was a 
great social upheaval. But since that great 
period we have produced practically no new 
ideas and, with few exceptions, no great 
leadership in social and political questions. 
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Ideas have not been looked upon with much 
favor in these fields. 

It is not necessary to elaborate the causes 
for this censorship of thinking in the social 
sciences. First of all, we have been tremen- 
dously absorbed in conquering a continent, 
in exploiting our natural resources, in build- 
ing a mighty industrial civilization. National 
success has made us complacent. Vested in- 
terests demand that the status quo be main- 
tained. The school has been too much an in- 
strument for the indoctrination of American 
youth in favor of the status quo. The teach- 
er, too, has reflected the American temper. 
He has been little interested in social prob- 
lems; has lived largely apart from political 
affairs. He, too, has cherished a hope, how- 
ever forlorn, that through some happy ven- 
ture he might some day make a lucky strike 
and acquire a competence. But we have 
evolved a code which demands that the 
teacher should be neutral in politics. He may 
vote his sentiments under the protective 
anonymity of the ballot, but he must refrain 
from public expression of them. This has 
gone so far that in one of our greatest cities 
in 1928 the superintendent of schools pro- 
mulgated an order that the issues of the 
presidential campaign should not be dis- 
cussed in any school of that city. 

So long as this censorship on ideas oper- 
ates, even though it be self-imposed by a 
teacher steeped in the mores and ideas of 
the culture of which he is a part, the Ameri- 
can high school will do little to stimulate in- 
tellectual curiosity. Youths are intensely in- 
terested in the problems of the day. Why 
should not these problems be brought into 
the school? We need fewer sacred cows in 
education. The experimental spirit, the spirit 
of criticism, must be carried into social 
realms, 

Ours is a period of serious economic and 
social dislocation. The boasted American 
system has proved inadequate to the needs 
of the day. Over ten million are unemployed ; 
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the farmers are unable to market their 
crops; hunger and suffering are found on 
every hand. In many of our great cities 
government is almost bankrupt. The prob- 
lems of the next generation demand the 
highest possible level of social intelligence. 
Here the school finds its most difficult task, 
its gravest responsiblity. 

We have heard much of fostering the 
creative spirit in education, but many ad- 
vocates of creative education limit it too 
much to the arts. The student who can write 
a beautiful poem, paint a lovely picture, con- 
trive something original in the plastic arts, 
or construct something new out of the ma- 
terials of the laboratory or shop is regarded 
as creative. This student is honored. The 
emphasis in creative education has been too 
much on the aesthetic side. It is true that the 
new school emphasizes the importance of 
reflective thinking, but its efforts in this di- 
rection have been largely futile. To carry the 
creative idea into the social sciences implies 
nothing less than that American youth 
should make a realistic and critical study of 
the basic institutions and processes of 
American life, of our business structure, of 
the family, of government, and morals. Ref- 
erence was made a moment ago to the intel- 
lectual giants of the days of the American 
Revolution. I can give point to the thought 
that I have tried to develop by asking wheth- 
er you think men like Samuel Adams, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, or Tom 
Paine would be regarded as safe teachers 
for American youth in the high schools of 
1932. 

It is quite possible that the time is close 
at hand (say within this century) when we 
shall have to choose between the stimula- 
tion of vigorous intellectual curiosity and 
creative thinking in these social areas and 
disaster to our social structure. As he sur- 
veys American life, the thoughtful person 
can be impressed only with our futility in 
the face of difficult social problems. We 
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seem unable to think, to formulate policies. 
On every hand we hear the cry for leader- 
ship. Why is it that leadership in America 
has fallen so far short of the needs of the 
day? My belief is that the American people 
have no body of ideas in the social, political, 
and economic realms with which to work. 
Their working capital is the body of social 
ideas of the old agrarian order that ended 
with the industrial revolution and the rise of 
cities in the last century. New conditions 
demand new ideas, but creative thinking in 
these realms has been frowned upon. Ter- 
rific pressure is brought on the school to en- 
force conformity. 

The high school can stimulate intellectual 
curiosity only if it is free to examine fear- 
lessly the problems of American life and 
only if we as teachers have the courage 
commensurate with the task. I am not sure 
what the final outcome will be. I hope the 
forces of education will assert themselves 
vigorously. They may be able to turn the 
scales of public opinion in favor of freedom 
of teaching. If the school can be free, it can 
set up activities that will not only arouse the 
intellectual interests of youth but will meet 
individual needs and provide for the innate 
potentialities of every one. 

If I may close with a personal note, I will 
say that the events of recent months have 
encouraged me. I believe teachers and school 
executives, students of education, are alive 
to their responsibilities today as never be- 
fore. If we who occupy positions of leader- 
ship in this transition period rise to our re- 
sponsibilities, we can make education the 
constructive force that it should be. 

It is at this point that you and I face the 
greatest challenge in the history of American 
education. It is our business to make the 
high school a vitally constructive social 
force. It may be a dangerous business, but 
we shall not measure up to our civic re- 
sponsibilities unless we have the courage to 
meet this challenge, to take whatever risk 
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individually it may involve. If I may judge 
by my own experience, we are very much 
more timid than the occasion warrants. 
Whatever may be the desires or the indiffer- 
ence of the unawakened majority, there is a 
strong minority of intelligent, socially 
minded Americans of all parties and in 
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every community that will join forces in 
making the schools socially constructive. 
These liberal, forward-looking Americans 
will defend with might and main a school 
that dares to stimulate the intellectual 
curiosity of its pupils in every department 
of life. 


PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT FOR JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


L. Woops 


Eprror’s Note: Miss Woods is director of the Division of Psychology and Educational Re- 
search, Los Angeles. She stresses the necessity of the case conference within the school. 


omen is well defined by Brooks? 
as “the individual’s integration of instinc- 
tive, emotional, and habit-reaction systems, 
together with his merely physical differen- 
tiating characteristics.” Personality is the 
result of the impinging of experience upon 
the psychophysical organism. Personality is 
therefore never fixed. It is forever capable 
of change. The question of how much 
change can be wrought upon certain emo- 
tional traits and tendencies to reaction is a 
controversial one, but that by changing the 
environment the experiences of the indi- 
vidual can to an undetermined degree modi- 
fy such traits is denied by no one. Here lies 
the hope of the educator. 

The personality of the adolescent has long 
been open hunting ground for thinkers and 
writers in the field of psychology. There is a 
popular universal belief that the beginning 
of this period, roughly the twelfth-thir- 
teenth year, marks the beginning of very 
definite changes in the inner as well as in 
the outer child. One recalls the vigor and 
brilliance with which G. Stanley Hall upheld 
this thesis, clothing the period with fasci- 
nating mystery, and envisaging mental and 
emotional changes of volcanic suddenness 
and force. 


1Fowler D: Brooks, The Psychology of Adolescence 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929), p. 350. 
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Of the many factors contributing to this 
interpretation, possibly the most important 
one was the meagerness of scientific obser- 
vation and investigation of infants and chil- 
dren below the age of adolescence. It seemed 
logical to believe that the appearance of the 
physical signs of puberty must have a paral- 
lel in mental and emotional changes. This 
view overlooked the fact of glandular and 
other changes which are in progress 
throughout the child’s life, and which are 
the physiological basis of the sex life now 
very generally believed to be present from 
birth. Moreover, careful and extended 
studies of measurements, both mental and 
physical, of adolescent children by Baldwin, 
Woolley, and others failed to show evidence 
of a preadolescent or of an adolescent spurt 
in mental and physical growth. 

However, many traits which have been 
present earlier, traits sometimes even 
marked in much younger children, tend to 
become conspicuous and much more im- 
portant in the adolescent period. And these 
traits or tendencies are frequently at war 
with each other, tearing the adolescent’s 
mind with indecisions and rendering him in- 
comprehensible to himself as to his friends 
and neighbors. The conflict of motive, self 
versus nonself, gratification versus social 
approval, etc., is present perpetually in 
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varying degrees in all people at all times. 
On the nicety of the balance between these 
warring forces and the nature of the out- 
comes of this combat depend the total ad- 
justment and happiness of each individual. 
In the adolescent, these balances and adjust- 
ments are in the making. Patterns of be- 
havior are, for many of them, still in proc- 
ess of formation, and hence the seeming in- 
consistency and irresponsibility of many of 
their acts. 

Most discussions of adolescent psychology 
stress the sturm und drang aspects of the 
period and leave the impression that it is 
a time of practically universal maladjust- 
ment and difficulty. This is, of course, con- 
troverted by the experiences of many par- 
ents who maintain that their children have 
never given them any serious trouble, and 
by the school records, which show that a 
relatively small per cent of adolescents have 
serious trouble in adjusting themselves to the 
school and the social program. 

The relatively good adjustment of the 
great majority of adolescent children in our 
schools is an occasion for astonishment, in 
view of the necessary mechanism of many 
procedures, and the thousand chances for 
frustrations of the ego-strivings of our 
children. 

The limitations of this paper obviously 
render it possible to discuss only one or two 
phases of personality adjustment of adoles- 
cents. We therefore have elected to consider 
those ego-strivings which, present from the 
beginning, now become increasingly con- 
scious and urgent, and find themselves in con- 
flict with growing altruism and social con- 
sciousriess which flowers in this period. 

The desire to impress their personality 
upon others, usually easily observable in all 
children, at any age, is often an insistent 
need in adolescence. The need is deep-seated 
and urgent, whether it is evidenced in 
“show-off” behavior, or whether it is 
masked or repressed into exaggerated shy- 
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ness and reserve, as sometimes happens. 

It is to the eternal credit of the schools 
that, in spite of large classes and many 
handicaps, sufficient outlets for the satis- 
faction of this urge are provided so that 
most of our adolescents find satisfaction 
in school and learn to adapt themselves to the 
needed adjustments of group living. This is 
all the more interesting and significant when 
one remembers that our schools now care for 
practically one hundred per cent of all ad- 
olescents, and that they vary tremendously 
in intellectual equipment, in physique and 
in cultural background. 

In order to provide for the experience of 
success, the need for which has been rec- 
ognized by every thinker in this field, 
teachers must understand the mental mech- 
anism which demands it, and must be alert 
to signs of its malfunctioning. An excellent 
aid in bringing about such knowledge is the 
use of the case conference within the school. 
At this conference, there is usually present 
the principal, the vice principal, the coun- 
selor, the physician, the psychologist, and 
the teachers concerned with the pupil whose 
case is under discussion. 

An interesting instance of a method of 
giving teachers a sympathetic insight into 
the behavior problems of children recently 
occurred in one of our high schools. The 
girls’ vice principal invited a group of her 
teachers to meet at four o’clock to partici- 
pate in the discussion of the problems of 
one of their pupils. It had been arranged 
that a psychologist from the school depart- 
ment of research should be present to 
analyze and summarize the case and suggest 
treatment. The teachers’ response was 
cordial, but when the vice principal named 
the girl whose case was to be discussed there 
were exclamations of surprise in all quar- 
ters: “Why, what has she done?” “I didn’t 
know she was a problem!” “She’s an A 
student in my class.” “She’s the best be- 
haved girl in school—regular mouse!” 
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The vice principal agreed that she was a 
mouse, that she had disobeyed no rule of 
school or community, and that her scholar- 
ship was exceptionally good. Nevertheless, 
she insisted that this was the case she want- 
ed discussed, and an interested group of 
twelve teachers assembled at the appointed 
hour. 

The vice principal opened the conference 
by reading a letter written her by the girl’s 
mother a week previous to the meeting. It 
was a long wail, complaining that her little 
girl had no friends at school. Why did the 
others not make friends with her little girl? 
She studied hard and she was always good. 
Yet she was so lonely she often cried 
about it. She was never elected to offices 
and she was beginning to wonder what was 
the use of being good, for recently a girl 
who was known by the whole school (in- 
cluding the vice principal!) to have played 
truant deliberately, with two other girls, 
and enjoyed a stolen day at the beach—this 
girl was elected to the Girls’ Council! She 
tried, the mother said, to get her little girl 
to go to school parties, but the child didn’t 
want to go and leave her alone. They were 
both very unhappy. Couldn’t the vice prin- 
cipal do something about it? 

One after another the teachers told what 
they€hew of Vivian. They were unanimous 
concerning her good scholarship and her 
good behavior. Most thought her attractive, 
good looking, graceful. She was not badly 
dressed. They had not observed that she 
had no friends. They had never thought of 
her as a problem in any sense. 

Then came the counselor’s report. The 
girl’s intelligence quotient was 117. Her 
marks were all A’s and B’s. In personality 
she was pleasing. She talked of herself with 
apparent openness, saying that she rarely 
left her mother in the afternoons or even- 
ings, and never on week-ends because she 
couldn’t bear to leave her alone. Here was 


a clue. 
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The counselor talked to Vivian about her 
summer plans. She had been somewhat in- 
terested in Y.W.C.A. work, and the coun- 
selor painted the fun and advantages of the 
summer camp at Assilomar in glowing 
colors. Vivian showed mild enthusiasm, but 
thought it would be cruel to leave her 
mother for so long a time. The first inter- 
view ended with a tentative agreement on 
Vivian’s part to go to the camp if arrange- 
ments could be made for her mother’s hap- 
piness while she was gone. 

The mother’s story of her own life was 
significant. She had been left an orphan 
early and had been educated in a convent. 
At eighteen, an uncle arranged a marriage 
for her with a much older man, an English- 
man, whom she knew only slightly. He 


_ represented protection and care to her and 


he took her to England. She was not 
physically attracted to him, had never been 
so attracted to any man, she said, and she 
found her married life difficult and distaste- 
ful. When she became pregnant she insisted 
that they come back to America, so that the 
child might be born here. Her husband 
refused to come, so she came back alone. 
He sent her funds regularly, and still did 
so, after sixteen years. There has never 
been a divorce. 

The mother clings to Vivian with desper- 
ate devastating devotion. She maintains that 
she tries to get Vivian to cultivate other 
friends and to go with them to parties and 
other forms of amusement. But it is all 
too obvious that she projects her own 
starved needs upon the child at every turn. 
Vivian seems unable to get along without 
her, she says, will not stay one night away 
from home, cannot be persuaded to leave 
her. 

The counselor starts the process of mak- 
ing the mother aware of the situation and 
of Vivian's critical need of mental and emo- 
tional weaning. The mother is defensive, 
but appears finally to get the idea. She 
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promises to try to make Vivian see that she 
ought to go to Assilomar. Arrangements are 
made. Vivian somewhat doubtfully signs up 
for camp—and then the mother breaks her 
arm. 

We have sketched only the high lights 
of this case. Space does not permit nor our 
purpose here necessitate an account of the 
numerous interviews with both girl and 
mother, nor of the various aspects of the 
treatment which is being accorded. Obvious- 
ly the father’s part is not to be neglected, 
and his daughter’s need of knowing him and 
feeling the security and fulfillment which an 
acquaintance with him might provide must 
be considered. Up to the present the mother 
has been unwilling to allow him any share 
in her love for this child. The treatment 
has, obviously, only just begun. 

We present this case for two reasons. 
First, it illustrates the damage that may be 
done to the personality, if family or school 
fail to understand and provide for the ad- 
olescent’s need for successful contacts and 
accomplishments, independent of relatives 
or even of friends. Second, it gives evidence 
of the fact that emotional problems of im- 
measurable significance to the personalities, 
and hence to the life, success, and happiness 
of his pupils, lie close to every teacher, 
often totally unsuspected. Our only hope 
of coping successfully with personality ad- 
justments is to train teachers to recognize 
and deal wisely with such problems. 

Many of the difficulties in personality ad- 
justments facing youth are simple in struc- 
ture, easily analyzed by intelligent persons 
of good will, and quite readily met if time 
and care can be expended in behalf of the 
troubled young person. Certain of these dif- 
ficulties are constantly recurrent in the cases 
of children and youths who come to the 
attention of guidance clinics, of counselors, 
and other school people. Difficulty in achieve- 
ing status as an independent entity is one 
of these. An outstanding book on the psy- 
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chology of the adolescent? devotes a chapter 
to this topic, entitling it ‘Psychologica’ 
Weaning.” A typical case coming to our at- 
tention was that of a boy of seventeen in fair 
health and with high intellectual endowment, 
who was failing in “three solids,” who was 
not making friends normally at school, and 
who was coming to be considered a problem 
by both home and school. Study revealed a 
smothering affection on the part of the 
father, who sought to make himself his boy’s 
only chum, who took an active control of all 
his affairs, and even studied his lessons 
with him at night. The weaning was dif- 
ficult for a time, it threatened to disrupt re- 
lations between clinic and parent, for the 
father was very defensive, and painfully 
reluctant to admit himself at fault. 

Another persistent problem arises out of 
conflicts between the habits, customs, and 
ideals of the two generations represented 
in parent-child relationships, and in most 
teacher-pupil relationships. Too often the 
rift between the two generations in ideas 
of what is good taste in dress, in speech, in 
amusements becomes too wide to be spanned 
unless expert aid from some outside source 
can be secured. Nor is this a new problem, 
having its genesis in motors and movies. 
No better understanding of it has ever been 
achieved than that envisaged by Turgenief 
in his “Fathers and Children,’ written in 
Russia in the sixties. 

Not a few of these adjustment difficulties 
with which youth struggles are of origins 
so obscure, or so masked, that the need of 
expert analysis and help is indicated. Even 
granting a teaching personnel trained in the 
fundamentals of mental hygiene, their work 
program would have to be considerably al- 
tered, and their teaching load considerably 
lightened, before they could undertake and 
successfully prosecute the intricate and 
delicate task of personality analysis and ad- 


2Leta S. Hollingworth, The Psychology of the Adoles- 
cent (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1928). 
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‘4stment required in the more serious cases. 
\etailed accounts of adjustment techniques, 
such, for example, as those furnished in 
Hartwell’s* fascinating new book, reveal a 
type of treatment which would obviously 
be impossible to any except a specialist giv- 
ing full time to the work. 

It is the opinion of the writer that a 


®Samuel W. Hartwell, Fifty-Five Bad Boys (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1931). 
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central school-guidance clinic, generously 
staffed to provide expert psychological, 
medical, and social investigation and treat- 
ment, and having extension service in the 
form of school counselors in each school, 
represents the most practical and effective 
way of meeting the personality adjustment 
problems of that relatively small proportion 
of adolescents who find difficulty in growing 
up to adult mental and emotional status. 


PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENTS WHICH COME TO DEANS! 


RutTH STRANG 


Eprror’s Note: Dr. Strang, of Teachers College, Columbia University, has given us in this 
article a clear picture of the types of problem cases that are met in representative — 


NOWING the problems of adolescents is 
K the first step in the study of how to 
prevent these problems from arising and 
how to deal with them when they do arise. 
In ascertaining these problems, the follow- 
ing methods have been used: the examina- 
tion of books and articles on the physical 
development, psychology, and sociology of 
adolescents ; introspective reports of adults 
or adolescents; observation of the behavior 
of boys and girls in high school and college ; 
and study of records of contacts of adoles- 
cents with persons acting in a guidance ca- 
pacity. The last method has the advantage 
of securing in an objective way problems 
recognized at present by adolescents them- 
selves who come voluntarily to the adviser, 
or by adults who refer to the adviser cases 
which they think need attention. This article 
will report results obtained by using the last 
method. Records of approximately two 


1 This study was made by the Research Committee of 
the New York State Association of Deans with the co- 
éperation of 27 deans in the State. Grateful acknowledge- 
ment is also made to Miss Ruth Jones and Miss Helen 
Salzer for their assistance in tabulating and summarizing 
the material. 


thousand interviews with students concern- 
ing their personal problems were kept dur- 
ing one month by 27 deans on all educa- 
tional levels in New York State. 

Table I shows the number of schools 
represented on each level. 


Tasie I 
NUMBER OF PROBLEMS REPORTED BY 27 DEANS 


Type of schools Number Average no. of 
of schools problems re- 
ported per 
schoo 
Junior high schools ...... 5 144 
Junior-senior high schools . 3 42 
Senior high schools ...... 10 62 
Normal schools .......... 3 49 
Colleges and universities . 6 65 


From the data so obtained four questions 
may be answered: (1) What are the per- 
sonal problems of students which come to 
the attention of deans? (2) How long are 
the interviews concerning the personal prob- 
lems of students? (3) Do the students come 
voluntarily or involuntarily with their prob- 
lems? (4) Do the types of problems re- 
ported in junior and senior high school per- 
sist in normal school and college? 
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I. WHAT ARE THE PERSONAL PROBLEMS 
OF STUDENTS? 


Classification of problems is difficult be- 
cause of their complexity. “Troubles never 
occur singly.” The classification in Table 
II gives the frequency of the types of prob- 
lems which seemed to be primary. 

Academic Problems. It will be seen that 
on all levels academic problems come to the 
dean with great frequency. In the eighteen 
junior and senior high schools, approxi- 
mately two-fifths of the total problems re- 
ported are of this type. In the colleges and 
universities, also, academic problems take 
first place. The prevalence of this type of 
problem is to be expected in institutions 
whose primary function is educational. The 
academic problems most frequently reported 
were (1) making and adjusting programs; 
(2) checking requirements for graduation ; 
(3) dealing with failing pupils and others 
seeking suggestions for improving their ha- 
bits of work; (4) dealing with matters con- 
cerning the honor study hall; and (5) giv- 
ing information concerning college entrance 
and scholarships. 

The percentage of academic problems 
which come to deans increases from the 
junior high schools to the larger senior high 
schools as follows: junior high schools, 26 

per cent; junior-senior high schools, 31 per 
cent; senior high schools enrolling less than 
1,000 pupils, 46 per cent ; senior high schools 
enrolling more than 1,000 pupils, 61 per 
cent. These figures, of course, do not indi- 
cate an increase in academic problems from 
junior to large senior high schools, but an 
increased responsibility of the dean in deal- 
ing with problems of this kind. 

The number and kinds of academic prob- 
lems handled by the deans varied widely 
among the different schools. Three deans in 
_ junior high schools, one in a junior-senior 
school, and one in a senior high school re- 
ported no conferences concerning programs 
during the month, while in another junior 
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high school half the contacts were of this 
kind. 

Associated with the total of 546 academic 
problems in the junior and senior high 
schools were the following types of prob- 
lems: 

Personality difficulties in 211 cases 

Home conditions in 131 cases 

Health conditions in 93 cases 

Poor study habits in 63 cases 

Social problems in 37 cases 


This complexity of problems which came to 
the deans primarily as academic problems 
suggests the complicated nature of that 
symptom of maladjustment which has been 
labeled failure in academic work. 

Problems of Attendance. This classifica- 
tion includes interviews concerning absence 
from school, special classes, study periods, 
and assembly; tardiness; requests to drop 
school ; and permissions to be excused. With 
the exception of the normal-school group 
the average number of problems of this type 
handled by deans decreases from junior 
high school to college, the percentages be- 
ing 14 per cent in junior high school; 13 
per cent in junior-senior high school ; 14 per 
cent in senior high schools; 40 per cent in 
normal schools; and 6 per cent in colleges 
and universities. This classification is from 
the standpoint of the school authority rather 
than from the standpoint of the student, 
and, in the cases in which the conference 
is not primarily routine in nature, involves 
other types of problems. 

Behavior Problems. From the standpoint 
of the teacher or dean, the problems placed 
under this group are behavior problems; 
from the viewpoint of the pupil, the ma- 
jority of them might be classed as per- 
sonality difficulties. In the junior high 
schools, truancy, causing disturbance, and 
stealing took a larger amount of the dean’s 
time than any other discipline problems. In 
the senior high schools, cutting classes and 
difficulties between pupil and teacher ranked 
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of this) highest. A more detailed study of the 194 


cases of disobedience, discourtesy, stealing, 


ademic § and cheating, and other behavior problems 
r high § reported shows definite personality difficul- 
prob- in 63 cases ; undesirable home conditions 


in 40 cases; lack of mental ability in 27 
cases ; and poor health in 7 cases. 

One of the most interesting points in the 
study is the marked decrease from junior 
high school to college in the number of be- 
havior problems handled by the deans, In 
junior high schools, 27 per cent of all the 


blems °2S¢S comung to the deans were discipline 
, that problems ; in the junior-senior high schools, 
 Henees 19 per cent; in the senior high schools, 9 
per cent; in the normal schools, 11 per cent; 
a and in the colleges and universities, 1 per 
ysence B cent: The deans in the junior high schools 
sheds handle a larger number of discipline cases 
- rop and spend more time on them than do deans 
With on the higher educational levels. 
group Personality Difficulties. It has already 
; type been noted that personality difficulties are 
nior associated to a large extent with the prob- 
a, lems classified under other headings. The 
1; 13 relatively few cases included in this class in- 
4 per volve behavior which affects the individual 
at in to a greater extent than the group. Some of 
lleges the problems are lack of ambition, oversen- 
from sitiveness, timidity, discouragement, emo- 
ather tional instability, excessive self-conscious- 
dent, ness, stuttering, and a few serious mental- 
rence hygiene cases. 
olves Health Problems. Clearly the health prob- 
lems of pupils come to the dean’s attention 
point only occasionally, especially beyond the 
laced junior high school. Those which are brought 
ems; to the dean are largely emergency cases, 
ma- which come to her because there is no health 
per- expert at hand. Eight per cent of all the 
high problems reported in the junior high school 
and related to health, but this percentage de- 
-an’s creased to 1 per cent in colleges and uni- 
s In versities. 
and Problems of Vocational Guidance. Voca- 


tional guidance given by the deans in this 
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group accounted for less than 5 per cent of 
all the problems—a fact which gives no in- 
dication of the prevalence or importance of 
this problem on all levels in junior and 
senior high school. 

Problems of Social Adjustment. The 
problems of social adjustment reported by 
deans of colleges seem more fundamental 
and important than those coming from 
junior and senior high schools, although 
making and keeping congenial friends would 
seem to be as important for high school as 
for college students. The more negative so- 
cial problems such as excessive use of lip- 
stick, improper dress, difficulties with teach- 
ers came to the junior and senior high- 
school deans. 

Financial Problems. Financial difficulties 
were found on all levels. In junior and 
senior high schools, pupils came to the deans 
occasionally to discuss part-time work and 
their inability to purchase school supplies 
and to meet the social demands of high 
school. In college, the financial difficulties 
often threatened the student’s continuance 
in college. 

Many other points of comparison may be 
obtained from Table II, which gives the 
number and percentage of problems of each 
type reported by the deans on each educa- 
tional level. 


Il. HOW LONG ARE THE INTERVIEWS CON- 
CERNING THE PERSONAL PROBLEMS 
OF STUDENTS? 


The average interview of a junior or 
senior high-school dean lasts approximately 
ten minutes. Interviews in normal schools 
were equally brief; in colleges and univer- 
sities a little longer—fifteen minutes. In the 
junior and senior high schools, approxi- 
mately one third were less than five minutes 
long, and another third lasted from five to 
ten minutes. In higher institutions, one sixth 
of the interviews lasted less than five 
minutes; one third, from five to ten 
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Taste II 
TYPES OF PROBLEMS BROUGHT TO DEANS 
Junior, Junior-Senior Senior N , Colleges 
High High High eteeh and 
School School School ols Universities 
Per Per Per Per Per 
No. | Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
Academic (including educational 
Ch rpesseseseseesed 193 26 39 31 | 349 56 19 13 | 117 33 
LS tan ceébeccawecnged 105 14 17 13 84 14 59 40 23 6 
Behavior (discipline).......... 195 27 24 19 55 9 16 11 4 1 
Dest ridnateecesss sexe 62 8 8 6 28 + 5 3 3 1 
Extracurricular.............+- 7 1 13 10 31 5 + 3 74 21 
Vocational guidance........... 11 2 1 1 9 1 1 1 14 + 
Personality difficulties......... 12 2 3 2 7 1 _— — 9 2 
Social adjustments............ 18 2 7 6 16 2 3 2 18 5 
43 6 4 3 18 3 13 9 6 2 
80 il 10 8 21 3 10 7 47 13 
730 126 618 146 354 


minutes; and 13 per cent, more than thirty 
minutes. 

Two of the methods which Reavis? sug- 
gests for making an educational diagnosis 
such as the majority of problems here re- 
ported seem to demand are “interrogation 
and self-diagnosis” and the case-history 
method. Neither of these methods can be 
adequately applied in the meager amount of 
time given to each case reported in this 
study. It takes time to establish a friendly 
relationship with the pupil. It takes time to 
ascertain the real problem and its related 
factors in the course of an informal con- 
versation with the pupil. It takes hours to 
obtain the facts necessary for a complete 
case history. The amount of time actually 
given to counseling students indicates the 
need for some kind of adjustment on the 
part of the counselor. She should either take 
more time for this phase of her work, refer 
some of the cases to other individuals ca- 

2 William C. Reavis, “Pupil Adjustment in the Secon- 


dary School,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 
V (January 1931), pp. 290-294. 
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pable of dealing with them, or do some 
fundamental constructive work in the school 
which will prevent a large number of the 
problems from arising. 


III. DO THE STUDENTS COME VOLUNTARILY OR 
INVOLUNTARILY WITH THEIR PROBLEMS? 


Taken as a whole, about half of the in- - 


terviews were voluntary. But there was an 
interesting increase in the percentage of 
voluntary interviews from junior high 
school to college. The percentages are as 
follows: junior high school, 32 per cent; 
junior-senior high school, 45 per cent; 
senior high schools enrolling less than 1,000 
pupils, 54 per cent; senior high schools en- 
rolling more than 1,000 pupils, 51 per cent; 
normal schools, 53 per cent; and colleges 
and universities, 58 per cent. In other 
words, approximately one third of the 
junior high-school pupils needing help 
came to the dean of their own accord, while 
fully two thirds were required to consult 
her. In colleges and universities, on the 
other hand, almost three fifths of the inter- 
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views were voluntary. These figures indicate 
not only the approachableness of the dean 
but also the genuineness of the problem 
from the student’s standpoint. At least half 
of the problems here reported are real 
enough to the students to lead them to seek 
the advice of a specialist in guidance. 

The large majority of the interviews deal- 
ing with behavior problems were involun- 
tary. The problems classified as academic 
varied in this respect, being of two distinct 
types—those concerned with failure in aca- 
demic work, and requests for advice con- 
cerning choice of courses or college and 
other educational matters. Students having 
the former type of problem were chiefly sent 
to the dean; those seeking the latter kind 
of counsel usually came of their own ac- 
cord. 


IV. DO THE TYPES OF PROBLEMS REPORTED IN 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PERSIST IN NORMAL SCHOOL 

AND COLLEGE? 


This question has already been partially 
answered in the discussion of each type of 
problem, and all that is needed here is to 
summarize several of the most interesting 
points. The persistence of academic prob- 
lems is to be expected in view of the need 
for making on each level new adjustments 
to the curricula and plans for future study. 
There should, however, be a decrease in 
study difficulties if effective methods of 
study are gradually acquired as the individ- 
ual climbs the educational ladder. 

We should expect a more marked de- 
crease in attendance problems than is re- 
vealed by this study. If attendance at class 
is essential, the student should have learned 
to meet this requirement before reaching 
college. If attendance is not important, then 
the regulations concerning it should be re- 
pealed and the problem thus automatically 
eliminated. 

The discipline cases show a more striking 
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and encouraging decrease than any of the 
other types of problems. It seems that stu- 
dents dealt with in this investigation have 
learned to conform to the regulations of the 
colleges and universities which they have 
chosen to attend. 

Problems of social adjustment, finance, 
and personality were found in varying per- 
centages on all levels. 

On every level there are problems of vo- 
cational guidance which vary as the actual 
entering of a vocation becomes imminent 
for each individual. No adequate idea of the 
vocational or health problems of students 
can be obtained from this study, as these 
problems do not come primarily to the dean. 


SUMMARY 


In addition to ascertaining the problems 
of adolescents which are brought to 27 
deans in junior and senior high schools, nor- 
mal schools, colleges and universities in New 
York State, with a view to preventing some 
of these problems and further studying the 
specific knowledge and skills needed in deal- 
ing with them, this study brought out the 
following interesting facts: 

1. Students bring their problems voluntarily 
to the dean increasingly from junior high 
school to college. 

2. The deans in junior high schools deal 
with more disciplinary cases and spend 
more time on them than do the deans on 
the higher educational levels. There is a 
very marked decrease from junior high 
school to college in the number of dis- 
cipline cases which come to the deans. 

3. The average time spent on individual 
problems by deans in high schools is ap- 
proximately ten minutes ; by deans in col- 
leges and universities approximately 
fifteen minutes. This amount of time 
seems entirely inadequate for obtaining 
a true diagnosis of the difficulties of in- 
dividual pupils. 

4. The majority of problems were complex, 
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involving from one to seven other prob- 

lems associated with that designated as 
the apparent problem. 

5. The average number of interviews re- 
ported during the month by deans in 
junior high schools was more than three 
times as large as the average number 
reported in the higher institutions. This 
may indicate any one of a number of con- 

ditions, such as (a) a greater need on 

the part of junior high-school pupils for 


TTEMPTS to adjust educational pro- 
A cedure to differences in ability have, 
in the main, taken two directions: the devis- 
ing of plans for permitting individual or 
homogenous group progress; and the set- 
ting up of quantitatively adapted assign- 
ments upon a given unit of instruction. The 
purpose of this paper is to argue for a kind 
of differentiation which takes its cue from 
psychological contrasts between bright and 
dull pupils. 

The discussion is based upon a number 
of assumptions: first, that there is agree- 
ment that children do differ from each other 
in ways neither accidental nor negligible; 
second, that intellectual differences are not 
the only differences which have a bearing 
upon the problem of universal education. 
For example, if the end of education is the 
improvement of what human beings do, it 
is necessary for educators to know what 


1A paper delivered at the Regional Conference on 
Secondary Education, held by the United States Office of 
Education in codperation with Colorado State Teachers 
College, June 25-26, 1931. 
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ADAPTING INSTRUCTION TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN 
MENTAL ABILITY’ 


H. H. Ryan 


Eprtor’s Note: H. H. Ryan, principal of the University of Wisconsin High School, needs no 
introduction to Tue CLearinc House readers. He is chairman of the forthcoming October 
issue. 


guidance, (b) a greater interest on the 
part of junior high-school deans in work 
with individuals, (c) lack of constructive 
work in the schools in preventing prob- 
lems from arising. If one function of 
guidance in the high schools is helping 
individuals to acquire the knowledge and 
techniques needed in solving their own 
problems, then the amount of time given 
to each pupil is entirely insufficient to ac- 
complish this important purpose. 


F. E. L. 


makes human beings do things. For a long 
time we have proceeded upon the theory 
that knowledge determines action; we are 
learning that people do as they feel. What 
we term intellectual honesty-may be in fact 
emotional stability. Even in scientific re- 
search, the intellectual factors may be com- 
pletely overshadowed by emotional forces. 
No matter how well equipped the student 
may be as to techniques for ascertaining 
and using facts, he may be diverted from 
the truth by bias of emotional origin. 

The third assumption is that individual 
differences in mentality are founded upon 
physical differences of some kind. The 
study of the anatomy of the brain has thus 
far failed to bring forth a satisfying theory 
as to the physical details of mental ex- 
perience. The absence of such a theory 
makes it impossible for the teacher to ap- 
proach his tasks with the same directness 
and the same confidence which the electri- 
cian feels in dealing with a dynamo, or a 
radio set, or an ignition system. When these 
physical phenomena of mental growth are 
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fully revealed by research, some of our 
pedagogical quarrels will abruptly cease. 

The fourth assumption is that if pupils 
of all grades of ability are given educational 
opportunities suited to their respective ca- 
pacities, individual differences will increase 
with age and experience. It is obvious that 
runners of different speeds, if started at 
scratch, with open country and circum- 
stances which call forth effort, will be 
farther apart at the end of a hundred yards 
than at fifty yards, barring accidents, ex- 
haustion, and interference. Continuously 
widening gaps are characteristic of hetero- 
geneity. 

Finally, it is assumed that administrative 
devices to permit differentiation in instruc- 
tion are sufficient in number and are ad- 
equately perfected to minimize the routine 
difficulties encountered by the would-be dif- 
ferentiator. Plans for individual instruction, 
laboratory procedures, contract techniques, 
and ability grouping are available. The dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of these plans 
is becoming ridiculous; much of it descends 
to the level of argument by vituperation. 
The fact is that any of them will work ac- 
ceptably well as soon as we learn how to 
do the differentiation itself. Certain oppo- 
nents of these administrative plans have re- 
cently undertaken experiments in the com- 
parison of the achievements of children so 
handled with those of children taught in 
the usual way. They have concluded, for 
instance, that when the usual educational 
experiences are offered to children in ability 
groups, no better results are obtained than 
by the old plan. This conclusion is set up 
as something significant, disregarding the 
fact that the only purpose whatever in 
grouping is to make it possible to vary the 
content, method, and approach. Further dis- 
cussion of these forms of organization is 
utterly idle until we have learned something 
about the practice of differentiation. 

Of course it is true that attempts at dif- 
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ferentiation are made every day. Experi- 
menters are industriously pushing back the 
frontier in this line of endeavor. But, credit- 
able as many of these efforts are as pioneer 
undertakings, no plan of differentiation has 
yet been published which gives evidence of 
clear objectives, effective technique, and un- 
mistakable results. In the opinion of the 
writer, most of such enterprises fail because 
of two false theories and one element of 
inadequacy in planning. 

The first of these false theories is that 
if the bright pupil does a greater volume of 
work than the slow pupil, or a greater vol- 
ume of work than a heterogeneous class 
ordinarily does, he is being more thoroughly 
and more extensively educated than usual. 
There are differentiated syllabi in which the 
difference between the program for the 
bright and that for the slow is purely quan- 
titative. For example, one such syllabus was 
replete with directions like this: “The C 
pupils will do problems 1-10; the B pupils 
will do problems 1-15; and the A pupils 
will do problems 1-20.” The problems re- 
ferred to were arranged in reverse order 
of difficulty; thus it was quite logical for 
the A pupils to attempt problem 20, although 
the C pupils might find problem 10 as dif- 
ficult a task as they could handle. But why 
should the A pupils bother with all the easy 
problems from 1 to 10? Why should they 
not skip many of these mathematical push- 
overs and spend their time and energy upon 
problems commensurate with their ability? 
Thus, much of the work planned for bright 
pupils becomes so much busy work. These 
pupils work farther down on the page, fill 
up more sheets of paper, read more books, 
go through more motions, and thus ex- 
perience what is called differentiation. 

The second of these false theories is that 
if the bright pupil does more difficult and 
more distasteful work than the slow pupil, 
or more difficult and more distasteful work 
than a heterogeneous class usually does, he 
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is being more thoroughly and more exten- 
sively educated than usual. The statement 
that the bright pupil should have a more 
difficult type of work than the slow pupil 
is defensible; but the mere fact of greater 
difficulty is no assurance of greater edu- 
cative value. To accept the greater difficulty 
as prima facie evidence of greater merit 
would be to revert to views of formal dis- 
cipline long since discredited. The athlete 
increases his physical power in two ways: 
first, by exercise and diet he increases the 
horse power of his muscles ; second, through 
training he acquires techniques of codrdina- 
tion which enable him to use that horse 
power with minimum waste—that is, with 
maximum efficiency. Some _ educational 
theorists reason by analogy that the ability 
of the central nervous system to cope with 
its problems is increased in the same way. 
The evidence, however, shows that the prob- 
lem of increasing the effectiveness of the 
nervous system is one of organization, and 
that exercise per se will not guarantee im- 
provement. 

The differentiator falls prey to these two 
errors, the fallacy of quantity and the fal- 
lacy of difficulty, chiefly because of his 
failure to define the objectives of the given 
unit of instruction and to test for the ob- 
jectives at the conclusion of the unit. Too 
often the objective is merely the gulping 
of a mass of what Henry Morrison calls as- 
similative material. The remedy is of course 
the setting up of objectives in terms of abili- 
ties and attitudes. 

The element of inadequacy in planning, 
referred to above, is the failure to base 
differentiation upon what is known of dif- 
ferences between bright and dull children 
in characteristic habits of thought. For ex- 
ample, consider one three-level assignment 
on the biological principle of osmosis. The 
slow pupils were to read over the material 
in the text while the brighter set up some 
experiments on the demonstration table. By 
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the time that the former, slow readers that 
they were, had got over the text material, 
the brighter pupils had finished their ex- 
periment and were ready to demonstrate 
and describe it to the dull. The teacher ex- 
plained that she had thus accommodated the 
work to the respective speeds of the groups. 
The brighter could read their material and 
do the experiments in the time required by 
the dull for the reading alone. The mistake 
was simply that she had thus administered 
the proper A procedure to the C pupils and 
the C procedure to the A pupils. 

Let us analyze this problem of teaching 
the principle of osmosis to pupils of dif- 
ferent abilities. First, what is our purpose 
in teaching it? Is it to enable the pupil to 
describe experiments at the time of ex- 
amination? To enable the pupil to repeat 
the principle as stated in the text? To enable 
the pupil to recognize the word as one which 
he has met somewhere? Not unless we are 
ready to be satisfied with mere verbal learn- 
ing. We want the pupil to be able to recog- 
nize the situations of his future experience 
in which conditions favor osmotic action, 
and to be able to explain or predict results. 
The objective is the same for all pupils, 
except that we want the brighter to be able 
to recognize more complex and less obvious 
osmosis situations, and we want them to 
be able to predict results in spite of the 
attendant complexities. 

In the mastery of this principle there are 
two stages or levels of achievement: the 
understanding of the abstract and general- 
ized truth—that is, the principle; and pro- 
ficiency in applying it to problem situations. 
In teaching the unit, differentiated treat- 
ment will be found essential to the struggle 
towards each of these levels. 

To begin with, the slow pupils will have 
need of current sensations as an aid to their 
thinking about the subject. They will need 
to see and to feel the operation of the prin- 
ciple. The experiment is exactly what is 
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needed. The experiment is of course a skel- 
etonized illustration of the principle. All the 
essentials are there, with as few of the non- 
essentials as possible. It is a less confusing 
setting in which to study the principle than 
any natural phenomenon would be, and is 
therefore admirably adapted to the mental- 
ity of the slow pupil. 

In the second place, the slow pupil will 
need many examples of the operation of 
the principle if he is to reach the point 
where the principle is clear and vivid. Anal- 
ysis and abstraction are difficult and slow 
processes for him. Patient multiplication of 
specific experiences is necessary. He must 
see the thing from many angles before he 
can generalize. 

The prescription for the slow pupils will 
therefore include not merely one laboratory 
experiment but four or five. The well 
known pig bladder is filled with sugar solu- 
tion, attached to the end of a glass tube, and 
immersed in a bowl of water. After the rise 
of liquid in the tube has been noted, the 
bladder is immersed in a strong salt solution 
and the descent of the column of liquid is 
noted. A small earthenware jar is used in a 
third experiment. A hollowed-out potato is 
the membranous element in a fourth; a 
carrot in the fifth. In addition, four or five 
experiments are described in detail, illus- 
trated with drawings. When the test for 
mastery shows that the pupil can state and 
explain the principle and give simple illus- 
trations of it, the first level of understanding 
has been reached. 

Now, what have the bright pupils been 
doing during this process? In the first place, 
it is possible to start these pupils out at once 
on reading material. They are at home in 
the realm of ideas. Facts can be made vivid 
to them through the medium of the printed 
page. Verbal descriptions of instances of 
Osmotic action will serve as preliminary in- 
troduction, and many of these pupils will 
get a clear and vivid understanding of the 
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principle without actual observation. Will 
they make any use of experimentation? 
Yes, in two ways: first, when the slow 
pupils have set up their experiments, ‘and 
the osmotic action is under way, the bright 
pupils can in a very short time observe and 
interpret the phenomenon. It will serve to 
vivify and “stamp in” the principle. Second, 
these bright pupils will often be inspired to 
try the thing out at home with simple 
material and apparatus from the kitchen. 

How have the two extreme groups profit- 
ed by this differentiated treatment? The 
slow have actually gained an understanding 
of the principle, which is a thing that they 
do not accomplish in ordinary procedure. 
These pupils rarely get beyond the point 
of word learning of this principle ; but under 
such a plan of multiple concrete illustration 
they do thrive and can hope to attain a 
genuine understanding. The bright pupils, 
on the other hand, have profited in that 
they have realized the full benefit of the 
experiments without spending class time in 
manipulation, and the time thus saved has 
been spent in the more rapid experience of 
the vicarious type, obtained through read- 
ing. They have thus a broader and deeper 
insight into the principle itself than they 
could have obtained by the other technique. 
The dull pupil has gained in the reality of 
his understanding; the bright pupil has 
gained through a depth and breadth of un- 
derstanding. 

Both groups having now arrived at an 
understanding of the principle, the next 
problem is that of practice in application, 
to ensure its being useful to the pupils in 
the future. From here on, differentiation 
proceeds on a somewhat different plan. 
Where the C pupils have had a multiplicity 
of specific illustrations as a means to genuine 
understanding, they now are given a few ap- 
plications to work out and are aided in see- 
ing these applications clearly. The prepara- 
tion of such foods as tapioca and dried 
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fruits, the action of sugar on a half grape- 
fruit, the function of the root hairs of a 
plant, and other simple applications will 
serve this purpose. The A pupils, on the 
other hand, can get these quickly, and can 
go on to study the leaves of plants; animal 
digestion; the permeability and imperme- 
ability of certain membranes with respect 
to certain liquids and solutes; the function 
of animal cells as the unit of growth; turgor 
in relation to the passage of nutritive 
material‘ through animal tissue; and so on. 
The A pupil is capable of seeing these com- 
plex applications of the principle; and in 
so doing will increase his level of mastery 
and his preparedness to handle problems to 
which the principle applies. 

It should be made clear at this point that 
the purpose of the above illustration of dif- 
ferentiation is not to set a model for general 
practice in differentiation, nor even to pre- 
sent a complete list of principles for dif- 
ferentiation. The purpose has been merely 
to illustrate the thought that differentiation 
can and must be done in such a way as to 
harmonize with what is known of the psy- 
chology of individual differences. This illus- 
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tration had to do with the understanding of 
a principle. One might as well have been 
chosen aiming at skill, or appreciation, or 
expression, or whatnot. Each type of learn- 
ing has its peculiar psychology, its peculiar 
relation to differences in intelligence, and 
its peculiar problems in adaptation. 

Let us repeat, in closing, the assertions 
made earlier in the paper: The mere fact 
that the bright pupil has gone through a 
greater bulk of material does not assure 
his teacher that he has been given greater 
educational opportunity. The mere fact that 
he has struggled through more difficult 
material guarantees nothing in the way of 
better education. The means to effective dif- 
ferentiation rests principally in two meas- 
ures: first, a clear conception of the ob- 
jectives of the unit of instruction—objec- 
tives defined net in terms of well-written 
examinations, but in terms of palpable 
changes in the personality of the pupil; 
second, in the selection and presentation of 
different sets of experiences compatible with 
the respective characteristic intellectual 
processes of pupils of different levels of 
mental ability. 


“WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH SALLY?"—A SCHOOL CLINIC AT WORK 


N. C. HeErronimMus 


Eprror’s Nore: Is Sally in your school? “Sally was transformed from a rebel to a citizen.” 
Mr. Heironimus is principal of David Worth Dennis Junior High School of eee I _ 


ey office was invaded by an angry swirl 
of skirts accompanied by a sorely per- 
turbed teacher. Before the principal could 
as much as raise his weary head, the storm 
burst forth. 

“That Sally is the limit! She is ruining 
my room! She upsets everything! She is 
impertinent, malicious, foul-minded, vicious. 
I cannot stand her another day!” 

At the first slack in the torrent of words, 


the principal took opportunity to soothe the 
teacher. This was not the first time he had 
heard of Sally; hers was a familiar name 
across his desk, and her record already 
loomed black on the books. But what should 
he do with (or for) Sally? Dean and ad- 
viser had puzzled over the question to no 
avail. Sally’s freckled face merely gleamed 
with keen enjoyment, her red hair took on a 
stubborn tousle, and her blue eyes shone 
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with impish glee. At last the problem, as 
school problems have a way of doing, had 
made its way to “the office.” 

Sally’s problem was no less a problem in 
the office than it was before arriving there. 
The principal had no panacea for such 
school diseases; he had known many 
“Sallys” in his time, having grown gray in 
the service, but each one was a “law unto 
herself” ! Finally came the inspiration: Turn 
her over to the school’s new clinic. And 
Sally had become a “problem case.” 

The clinic first gathered into a state- 
ment the numerous shortcomings and the 
few strong points ascribed to Sally by her 
harassed teachers. She was declared to be, 
in their estimation, lacking in social adjust- 
ment and customs, wrong in attitude 
towards classmates and teachers, disturbing, 
talkative in class, impertinent, sulky, dis- 
agreeable, slow to respond to signals and 
directions, generally a nuisance. Plainly 
Sally was not in high favor! 

A special medical examination found: 
age twelve years, eleven months; height 64 
inches, weight 103 pounds; no weaknesses 
except slight gland trouble and slight en- 
largement of tonsils; no defects in sight or 
hearing worthy of notice; good health 
habits. In short, Sally was a hearty, normal 
girl. She was at this time in the seventh 
grade. 

A mental test showed acceleration of a 
year and five months, an I.Q. of 110. Sally 
proved quick and accurate in all phases of 
memory ; but, alas, her will power was weak, 
her balance unstable. Search of Sally’s 
school record brought to light no failures, no 
indication of shortcomings prior to entering 
Dennis. Nor had she failed in Dennis in 
this, her first semester. She simply refused 
to do her best, permit others to work un- 
disturbed, or to “join the crowd.” 

A visit to the girl’s home was enlighten- 
ing. There was sufficient evidence of physi- 
cal comforts, but spiritual threads were tan- 


gled. The parents had been divorced and 
both had married again. Sally lived with her 
mother, but the sordid story was familiar to 
her. The mother bewailed the fact that her 
daughter was beginning to get “sassy”; she 
did not like Sally’s associates; the girl was 
getting beyond her control. One of Sally’s 
sisters had spent a term in the reform 
school, and the mother was not certain 
where that girl was at present. Some of the 
children had stayed with the mother, some 
with the father .. . scarcely a “home”! Its 
redeeming feature was the mother’s love for 
Sally. 

Sally’s adviser had difficulty in getting her 
to give “her own story.” Experience had 
made the youngster wise to the ways of 
questioners. Persistence finally won a scant 
measure of confidence. An undercurrent of 
discontent ran through the girl’s reluctant 
replies. Sally’s stepfather came in for some 
complaints ; he was too “bossy” and critical. 
Sally thought he should support the family, 
so the mother would not have to work. (The 
mother worked only that her daughter 
might have things “like other girls.”) Sally’s 
own father and her brother lived near by; 
she liked them both and went to visit them. 
She knew her father had divorced her moth- 
er because the latter “went with other men.” 

In spite of her troubles, Sally protested 
that she liked school fairly well, even if she 
did not try very hard. Boys were far from 
her thoughts as she told it, but there came 
reports of “petting parties” at Sally’s home 
when her mother was away. Three couples 
were wont to assemble for these parties. 
Sally knew she ought to tell her mother of 
this, but the mother always “went up in the 
air.” 

The summary of findings included the fol- 
lowing: instability of character, lapses from 
truthfulness, early awakening to urge of 
sex, unstable home, good mental ability, lack 
of purpose, hostility towards school instead 
of codperation—totaling marked lack of so- 
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cial adjustment, prescription was: Re- 
frain from diréct attack on the girl’s poor 
adjustments; if possible arouse her desire 
to succeed ; supply opportunities for service, 
making them as attractive as possible; en- 
list at least the nominal support of the moth- 
er; try persistently. 

-~ In the attempt to apply the prescription, 
Sally’s mother was invited to the principal’s 
office, and an interesting conference was 
held. The mother agreed with the findings 
and readily promised her assistance to bet- 
ter conditions, expressing a wish for help. 
The interruptions and irrelevant remarks 
made by the mother gave some hint as to the 
source of some of the daughter’s idiosyn- 
crasies. The principal put before the mother 
the school plan, and received at least her 
passive cooperation. He hoped to forestall 
at least active opposition from the home, 
and if possible pave the way for some suc- 
cess in attempts to influence Sally towards 
saner and more balanced living. 

Following the interview with the mother 
the principal was assigned the task of “talk- 
ing it over” with the girl. At their confer- 
ence, he and Sally struck up a lasting 
friendship, and the meeting proved to be the 
first of a number. After some serious dis- 
cussion, wholly friendly, the principal ven- 
tured to joke Sally a little on some of her 
school escapades. At this an almost friendly 
twinkle supplanted the sly glances of sus- 
picion, the prominent freckles spread into 
a faint smile, and even the red hair seemed 
less belligerent. Teachers followed instruc- 
tions regarding Sally, the mother came 
again and again until she gave up, saying, 
“You have more influence with her than I 
have.” Sally came in to talk, to laugh, and 
to cry; teachers sent in reports of progress 
(or lack of it), till a “Sally Book” was 
built up containing thirty typed pages. 

But it was worth it all. The “patient” be- 
came cheerful and reliable ; she made endur- 

ing friendships with teachers and principal; 


she served the school in responsible posi- 
tions, won school honors, and received 
creditable promotion to senior high school 
after a final happy year at Dennis. Sally was 
transformed from a rebel to a citizen, loyal 
to school and friends. Her temper still 
flamed on occasion and her blue eyes still 
clouded at times, but always she mastered 
herself in time and did extra service to re- 
deem herself. 

Sally’s case has been used to introduce a 
brief discussion of a plan to reclaim school 
misfits tried and being tried in the Dennis 
Junior High School of Richmond, Indiana. 
Today, in our busy, impersonal world, when 
little time or attention can be given to the 
individual who cannot follow the definitely 
laid-out paths, what is to be done with the 
problem child—a problem from the social, 
disciplinary, health, academic standpoint? 
The Dennis Junior High School clinic has 
attempted to study and to try to help such 
problem children so they can become ad- 
justed and no longer be “out of step” with 
the majority of the school. 

The Dennis clinic is not a magic organiza- 
tion. It has no fairy wand to wave over 
case problems and, “presto! change!” The 
problems are no more. Its members, how- 
ever, feel that a key has been found that 
will unlock the door to many difficult situa- 
tions. 

What is the key? The answer is simple if 
one understands. The key to our door is 
success ; but success is such a relative term! 
What is success to one person, or one child, 
may not be to another—in fact may be of 
no interest to him. The task for the clinic 
then is to determine what constitutes suc- 
cess for the particular problem child at 
hand. Progress—or lack of it—depends on 
the clinic’s ability to diagnose such cases. 

In order to find this “success” key, in- 
vestigations must be made from many an- 
gles. For example, a child may be failing in 
his work, be discouraged, and feel a failure 
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scholastically. Investigation determines his 
1.Q., his physical history, his home condi- 
tions, his extracurricular activities, and 
other important facts. After all this data is 
gathered, examined, and discussed, the case 
may be diagnosed as “inability to do the 
level of the grade of work at hand.” The 
person has no success because he fails in 
his subjects, he causes trouble, fails in citi- 
zenship, and at times acts as if he fails 
physically. And constant failure is deadly. 
To be a success, he must be placed where he 
can do the work, or work he can do must be 
brought to him. This is done! He now holds 
his head up because he can do the work 
confronting him. His self-respect is restored. 
He is so busy that he has no time to be a 
disciplinary problem. He has succeeded. The 
clinic has found the key to this problem case 
and has used it successfully. 

The clinic was organized six years ago, 
but has undergone several modifications in 
its brief span of life. It has active and con- 
sulting members. The active members are 
principal, dean, counselor, nurse, and advis- 
er; the consultant members are psychologist 
(assistant superintendent) and school phy- 


. sician. Meetings are held once a week by 


the active members, advisers being called in 
only when their respective pupils are due 
for consideration. At these meetings pupils 
who are having (or giving) serious trouble 
with work or attitudes are considered. 
Work reports from teachers, summaries 
from advisers, and reports from the mem- 
bers of the clinic form the basis for dis- 
cussion, 

The aim in clinic discussion is to get as 
complete an array of facts as practicable, to 
try to determine from them the real trouble 
and its probable causes, and to decide on 
some course of action to remedy unsatis- 
factory conditions. In most cases some fur- 
ther special investigations are necessary, 
and the task of making them is delegated to 
those members within whose provinces they 


seem to lie. It is frequently necessary to 
bring up the same pupil a number of times 
and to try various courses of action. 

Problems which come before the clinic 
roughly divide into two groups: those which 
call for relatively informal treatment, and 
those necessitating more thorough case 
studies. Problems of the first class are usu- 
ally disposed of by referring them to some 
member of the clinic, giving advice to the 
adviser and teachers, making appeals to 
parents, etc. 

When the informal procedure just noted 
does not suffice, or when the case seems too 
serious for such treatment, the clinic under- 
takes more serious and more formal studies. 
These are spoken of as case studies and the 
pupils involved as problem cases. The steps 
in such studies are not always, of course, 
exactly the same, but they do follow a 
rather common outline. 

As the first step some one, usually the 
principal, attempts to gather into one state- 
ment, under the heading of “The Problem,” 
the various observations as to the pupil’s 
work, habits, and attitudes as given by those 
who have come in contact with him, The 
physician and nurse give a rather thorough 
examination as to physical characteristics 
and conditions, health habits, and health his- 
tory, making formal reports of their find- 
ings. The principal reports on the school rec- 
ords of the pupil, going as far back as rec- 
ords are attainable, noting ratings on stand- 
ard achievement and mental tests, suggest- 
ing strong and weak points, and including 
notes as to recorded habits and attitudes. 
The clinic psychologist administers an in- 
dividual mental test and reports findings. 
She also reports various characteristics and 
attitudes noted, comments on those, and 
makes suggestions. 

The dean and adviser, one or both, make 
a call at the pupil’s home, the aim being to 
make the acquaintance of the family, see 
the general home conditions, get the tone, 
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find the ideals of the family, their attitude 

towards society, and especially their attitude 
towards education and the school. The 
counselor or adviser is delegated to get the 
pupil’s own story. Approach towards school 
difficulties is made indirectly. The pupil is 
led to talk about what he seems willing to 
discuss—his “job” if he has one, his sports 
and amusements, his chums and associates, 
his ambitions and longings, his successes 
and troubles, until finally his idea as to his 
difficulties in school emerges. 

The results of the investigations just de- 
tailed are presented and an attempt is made 
by the principal to summarize them. In this 
way the pupil comes to stand out as a more 
or less distinct—and it is hoped accurate— 
personality to the members. The clinic then 
agrees on recommendations to make to 
teachers and adviser. 

Quite frequently an important step is 
“selling” the program to both pupil and 
parents. Often an important feature is to 
effect a change in the pupil’s life outside 
school—his homework, his health habits, his 
recreations, even his associates. Unless 
much of this is done with the willing co- 
Operation of the pupil and his home it can- 
not be done at all. Reports of progress, or 
lack of it, are sent to the clinic by regular 
and special reports, and such further recom- 
mendations are made as seem to be re- 
quired. This is kept up as long as there 
seems to be any need for it, or until the case 
is abandoned as beyond the help of the 
clinic. 

All the data gathered in the form of re- 
ports are typed on uniform paper and then 
filed in loose-leaf covers, one cover having 
in it the data on one child only. The reports 
are made accessible to all teachers of each 
child studied, and the teachers are required 
to consult them as frequently as additions 
are made. When a case is considered closed 
for any reason, a conclusion is added, in 
which there is an estimate by the clinic of 
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the degree of success attained and in which 
the termination of the study is indicated. 

In the six years that the clinic has been 
in operation at Dennis, ninety-two “‘vol- 
umes” of reports have been accumulated 
(withdrawals and transfers are frequent in 
the class of pupils studied, accounting for 
one third the number handled). Of the cases 
really studied the clinic estimates that some 
received no noticeable benefit, that a small 
number received only slight help and others 
somewhat more, and about half made 
marked improvement. No record has been 
kept of the cases coming before the clinic 
in the more informal way, but the number 
exceeds those in the formal list several-fold. 
And here, too, some were helped and others 
were not, probably more than half being in 
the number helped. 

A teacher reading this sketch might well 
wonder whether we confine ourselves to 
maladjusts when striving to reach the in- 
dividual child. To these readers we hasten 
to say, far from it; and for them we give, 
somewhat sketchily, a short statement as to 
other agencies than the clinic that are used 
to help establish individual contacts. 

Our basic attempt to make the pupil un- 
derstand that he has a permanent place in a 
school which is very thoroughly depart- 
mentalized is the organization of home- 
rooms. The homeroom groups are made up 
of pupils from all the three years included 
in the school (7-8-9) and pupils rarely are 
changed. The groups are thus relatively con- 
tinuous, and pupils get some idea of per- 
manency in the midst of changes. 

At the head of each homeroom is an ad- 
viser whose duty it is to become acquainted 
with the pupils of the group, keep in touch 
with all the various phases of their school 
life, help them in difficulty, and encourage 
them in success. All other agencies—teach- 
ers, sponsors, counselor, dean, principal— 
keep in close touch with the advisers in deal- 
ing with pupils of the various homerooms. 
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To assist these advisers in keeping in 
touch with the work of their pupils, work 
reports are called for every two weeks in 
regard to all pupils who are not making 
satisfactory progress, or whose attitudes 
towards their work are not first class. More 
emphasis is put on the question of attitude 
than of results. The reports are sent to 
the advisers, who are thus quickly put in 
touch with any serious difficulties of the 
members of their groups, and are in a posi- 
tion to give definite counsel. 

Pupils are divided into sections for recita- 
tions as nearly as possible on the basis of 
ability, thus enabling the teachers to adapt 
the work of each class much more carefully 
to the individual. Pupils more than fourteen 
years old, but wholly unable to do the work 
of any of the grades included in Dennis are 
put in an ungraded group, and are given 
work in each subject in the grade most 
nearly adapted to each pupil. In this class 
are pupils ranging from third grade to 
seventh. 

Some pupils can struggle along with regu- 
lar work if given more time for it than can 
be allowed in the regular classes. Dennis has 
organized two groups for this class of 
pupils, and in these groups the work is 
adapted to their understanding and rate of 
progress. By means of the sectioning by 
ability and of the special groups the in- 
struction is brought much closer to the in- 
dividual pupil. 

The three special groups of pupils just 
mentioned are spoken of as “special cur- 
riculum classes,” the merely slow group has 
been dubbed, “fourth curriculum.” The most 
interesting thing in connection with them is 
the fact that almost all pupils assigned to 
them become much better satisfied than they 
were in the regular classes. They speak very 
freely in regard to this, and almost invari- 
ably express appreciation of the fact that 
they have work they can do. Having la- 
bored long under the stigma of failure, they 
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revive promptly with a taste of success. 

Nor is this success mere imagination. 
Twenty-five pupils who were put into a 
fourth-curriculum class were given a stand- 
ard achievement test in the different sub- 
jects, and their average retardation was 
shown to be thirty months. Five months 
later the achievement test showed an av- 
erage gain of seven months. They learned 
and liked it. 

Nor is the change of attitude to be found 
merely in the minds of the teachers of these 
pupils. They all belong in the regular home 
groups, and they all go to teachers of reg- 
ular classes for physical education, music, 
art, and shopwork. The change of attitude is 
just as noticeable to these teachers as to the 
special teachers. 

The Dennis teachers who do not have 
these pupils in any of their classes speak 
much more freely in appreciation of the re- 
sults attained than do the special teachers. 
These other teachers claim that the organi- 
zation of these groups has improved the 
whole tone of the school in marked degree. 
When it was suggested that the present 
economic depression might necessitate dis- 
continuing some of the groups, teachers and 
supervisors said that it would be a most un- 
economic step, one to be taken only as a 
last resort. 

At the opposite extreme from the special 
classes for slow pupils we have a group 
of talent clubs in which the more gifted 
pupils secure additional individual attention 
in various lines. In this list are the follow- 
ing: orchestra, band, two glee clubs, two 
dramatic clubs, an art club, an art-metal 
club, and a number of athletic teams. 

Just as the home relies at times on various 
specialized agencies in caring for the dif- 
ferent members of the family, so the school 
has certain agencies for supplementing the 
homeroom in dealing with individual pupils. 
The school counselor comes in contact with 
every pupil in school and discusses with 
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each the general problem of his present and 
possible future courses of study. Pupils who 
have difficulties with their work, or who are 
dissatisfied with any or all of it, are en- 
couraged by their advisers to take such 
problems to the counselor. Pupils who con- 
template dropping out of school for any 
reason are also advised to go to the coun- 
selor. In all these cases the counselor en- 
deavors to find what can be done to secure 
for the child the utmost advantage the 
school can offer. In her work with these 
pupils the counselor is not bound by any 
formal courses of study. She has a wide 
discretion in making variations and what- 
ever adjustments seem needed. When pupils 
enter the ninth grade they are helped by 
the counselor in adjusting their work to 
probable courses in the senior high school, 
and when ready for promotion to that school 


THE CONTINUOUS FOLLOW-UP SURVEY IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
RicuHarp D, ALLEN 


Eprror’s Note: Dr. Allen has written several articles for Tue Crearinc House. Probably no 
school system has developed a more systematic guidance program than that of Providence. 
F, 


through a follow-up study 
of its graduates has often been sug- 
gested as a desirable feature of the program 
in progressive senior high schools, but the 
difficulties of the task have deterred many 
from attempting it. There are perplexing 
questions involved: Will the results be 
worth the time, labor, and expense? What 
could be done about the facts after all? 
Would the outcome be merely “more sta- 
tistics that are never used”? If the task 
must be attempted, to whom does it belong: 
the principal, the central office, the research 
department, or the school counselor? And, 
finally, would a survey of one class be 
enough, or should the process be repeated 
for every class, and perhaps two or three 
times for every class? All of these ques- 
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they are again advised and possibilities 2 
explained. 

Pupils entering the 7B class are given a 
short orientation course by the dean. The 
plan of the school, its regulations, various 
choices that are open, all are discussed. The 
dean gives careful attention to the various 
social adjustments, especially of girls, neces- 
sary in the school. All health problems are 
within her province—here the school physi- 
cian and the school nurse assist her. 

The faculty of the school is a unit in 
support of the school’s policy in efforts to 
reach the pupils as individuals as well as 
in groups. Year by year endeavors along 
this line have been extended, and year by 
year the school comes to rely more on such 
endeavors. We are still far from our goal, 
but we are cheered by the partial successes 
we have attained. 


tions must be answered before satisfactory 
results can be realized. 

Already several cities have led the way 
in producing follow-up studies of senior 
high-school graduates. Boston was the first ; 
Oakland and Providence were close seconds. 
With these studies as a basis, comparative 
statistics are now available which indicate 
very important differences among the com- 
munities. It is interesting to compare the 
percentage of pupils who have entered col- 
leges and other full-time educational insti- 
tutions, the average wages received in dif- 
ferent occupations, the kinds of work into 
which varying proportions of classes have 
gone, and the wages and changes in different 
occupations. Such matters, however, deserve 
more than passing attention. They should be 
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studied and noted, not alone by the news 
reporter and the casual reader, but by the 
people who need to know the facts because 
they should use them: the superintendent, 
the principal, the counselor. 

In this respect there are several important 
features of the Providence plan. Instead of 
work performed at the central office by 
counselors or clerks, every study is a pro- 
ject for the class counselor in each school— 
a project through the completion of which 
the counselor learns the facts about the 
school, the pupils, and the occupational op- 
portunities of the community which he 
should know for the most effective per- 
formance of his guidance functions. More- 
over, there should be a sense of satisfaction 
in following up the class of pupils whom 
one has guided for three years. It means 
keeping in contact with old friends, know- 
ing their problems, and sharing their suc- 
cess. How, in fact, can any counselor im- 
prove his work unless he is able to measure 
the results of his guidance by a knowledge 
of the outcome of the plans which pupils 
have made under his direction? 

Moreover, the project is not only an in- 
dividual one but a group project in which 
the advisers from other schools codperate to 
produce a composite picture that represents 
the entire city. The central office codperates 
by working out a standard form for the in- 
vestigation, by mimeographing letters and 
questionnaires, by furnishing such materials 
as self-addressed envelopes for the return 
of the questionnaires, and finally, by editing 
and mimeographing the results for distribu- 
tion to all advisers and to other school sys- 
tems in exchange for their reports. 

If the follow-up studies of all schools are 
made by the central office, the work neces- 
sarily accumulates rapidly. With one-year, 
three-year, and five-year studies coming 
along, there are soon twelve separate and 
three composite studies to be made each 
year. This difficulty is overcome through de- 
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centralization. By the above plan, if each 
adviser in the senior high school makes a 
one-year, three-year, and five-year follow- 
up study of each class, he will have only one 
study to make each year. Surely that is not 
an unreasonable load, especially when ma- 
terials, plans, and other facilities are made 
available through the central office. 

The following diagram shows how the 
studies are planned to equalize the load. 

Part I, The Procedure. This shows a 
period of twelve years during which the ad- 
viser has four classes and makes follow-up 
studies of each class. In no year is more than 
one such study required. It is sometimes a 
one-year, sometimes a three-year, and some- 
times a five-year study. 
Many simple devices have been found 


very helpful in the work of making such 
studies. 


1, In the orientation course of the eleventh and 
twelfth grades, the pupils study the follow-up 
reports that have been made of previous classes. 
This fact tends to arouse their interest and to 
prepare them for the follow-up studies of their 
own class. The class adviser and the supervisor 
of placement, in their talks to the class, stress 
the importance of such studies, the need of 
promptness and accuracy, and the confidential na- 
ture of the facts given. Thus they do all in their 
power to ensure a favorable, codperative attitude 
on the part of the pupils. 

2. When the time for beginning the study ap- 
proaches, the adviser usually invites the class offi- 
cers to his home some evening to discuss plans for 
a class reunion. Sometimes they address the en- 
velopes at this meeting and usually enclose a pre- 
liminary notice of the class reunion, together with 
the follow-up questionnaire. An envelope ad- 
dressed to the class adviser is also enclosed with a 
letter urging a prompt answer and full codpera- 
tion in the study. Usually from 30 to 60 per cent 
of the pupils will answer immediately. 

3. After about two weeks, a second letter is 
sent to those who have not responded. It contains 
another copy of the questionnaire and a very 
urgent plea for codperation. Usually this brings 
replies from 20 to 30 per cent more of the pu- 
pils. 

4. The adviser calls the remaining pupils on the 
telephone, sometimes with the assistance of class 
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officers. This brings replies from most of the de- 
linquents. 

5. The last 5 per cent of the pupils are the most 
dificult to reach. Some have moved away; some 
are discouraged or sensitive; and some are simply 
indifferent. Visits to the home by the adviser or 
by one of the home visitors are usually necessary 
in a very few cases. 

6. Impossible as it may seem, many one-year 
studies show 100 per cent returns and the record 
is seldom below 97 or 98 per cent. Many three- 
year follow-up studies show 95 per cent of replies. 
The number is seldom less than 92 or 93 per cent. 
Five-year studies usually range between 85 and 
90 per cent. 

7. When the questionnaires are all accounted 
for, the adviser treats them statistically, using 
previous studies as models. The assistance of the 
supervisor of placement is always available and 
welcome, especially to new advisers. 

8. Each study is then mimeographed by the 
central office and sent to all advisers, principals, 
and staff officers. Later the studies of all of the 
advisers of the grade in the different schools are 
combined to make a picture of the city as a whole 
available. 


Part II. The Facts Discovered. The in- 
formation secured from the surveys is in- 
dicated in the middle portion of the chart. 
It is necessary to study the working out of 
both successful and unsuccessful plans if 
we are to help present classes to avoid the 
mistakes and duplicate the successes of pre- 
vious classes. 


Part III. How the Follow-up Studies are 
Used. Follow-up studies may have a very 
important effect upon the curriculum of 
any school. In too many schools a curtain 
seems to drop behind each class as it leaves, 
and only an occasional member who be- 
comes distinguished is ever heard from. It 
is always dangerous to generalize from 
these exceptional cases. There should be a 
picture that includes every one, the college 
and the noncollege groups, the successes 
and the failures, the boys and the girls, the 
commercial and the industrial choices. 

Some of the possible results are as fol- 
lows: 
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1. What better way is there to know the edu- 
cational and vocational opportunities of the com- 
munity than to study the roads, paths, and trails 
leading from the high school out into further edu- 
cation or employment? Where one class goes the 
majority of the next class will probably go, but 
occasionally a hardy soul will blaze a new trail 
and his example will lead others to follow. The 
study of occupations, local occupational surveys, 
and the follow-up studies of graduates of other 
schools should all suggest new trails and thus 
gradually increase the available opportunities for 
placement. 

2. Sometimes follow-up studies show that the 
pupils who have developed certain initial skills, 
such as the operation of office appliances, are in 
demand and are all placed in desirable positions 
at good pay, while other initial skills are a drug 
on the market. Often pupils elect courses because 
they are easy, because the teacher is popular, or 
because some one whom they have known se- 
cured a good position at such work. Pupils, teach- 
ers, advisers, and principals should know current 
conditions involving local problems of demand 
and supply in regard to various initial marketable 
skills. Otherwise the schools will continue to pro- 
duce goods for which there is no market. One 
high-school counselor discouraged graduates from 
entering the teachers’ college because of the over- 
supply of teachers, but investigation disclosed the 
fact that the overcrowding was only in the 
secondary grades, while there was an actual short- 
age in elementary grades and in the kindergartens. 
Through the placement office and the continuous 
follow-up surveys, accurate information can read- 
ily be made available concerning the demand and 
supply of workers in various local occupations. 
Counselors require recent and exact information 
about such matters. 

3. The questionnaire makes possible a rough 
measure of the effectiveness of tryout and voca- 
tional-training courses. Such questions as the fol- 
lowing are suggestive: “How did you become in- 
terested in this kind of work?” “What school 
subjects have helped you most in your work? 
How?” “What suggestions can you make for de- 
veloping courses to give pupils better training in 
your field?” “If you were to do it over again, 
would you elect the same subjects?” Advisers 
should welcome the opinions of graduates. Who 
knows better than they, after all, for they are on 
the front line facing the real problems? 

4. The follow-up studies may be of great as- 
sistance in the placement office. Files of the names 
and addresses of the employers of graduates, made 
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from the questionnaires, constitute a complete list 
of the users of the school product. Any manu- 
facturer or head of a sales service would find 
such a list of customers invaluable. He would 
pay a considerable sum for it. And yet this is 
only one of the by-products of the follow-up sur- 
vey. 

3 As another by-product, a check-up is made 
possible on the unadjusted graduates; those who 
are out of work, who dislike their work, who find 
little or no apparent chance for advancement, or 
who have become discouraged. The letter that is 
sent with the questionnaire always invites young 
people to talk over problems either with their ad- 
viser or with the placement counselor. What bet- 
ter way to become familiar with the educational 
and occupational problems of youth during the 
years between school and marriage? What better 
preparation to steer future travelers away from 
the danger spots? 

Many other problems of placement may 
be approached advantageously from the fol- 
low-up study as a starting point, including 
the placement of the seriously retarded, dif- 
ferentiated, or “prevocational” group, and 
that of the physically handicapped. If we 
are to realize the ideals of the White House 
Conference, these children should have spe- 
cial attention, not only in school, but also in 
problems of placement and adjustment in 
employment. Follow-up studies of each of 
these groups should result in a procedure 
similar to that already developed for high- 
school graduates. What better way to learn 
of future possibilities than by a record of 
the past, supplemented by further research? 

One of the most important uses for the 
follow-up studies is in the group-guidance 
course and in individual counselling. The 
field of employment seems such a vast, in- 
definite, unknown region to the pupil. The 
study of what recent graduates of the school 
have done and are doing is near, definite, 
and familiar. Such opportunities as are in- 
- dicated by the “beaten trails” can always 
be extended by additions from the various 
fields represented by the interests of the 
pupils themselves. In individual counselling 
it is always worth while for the adviser to 


know facts at first hand. “I’ve heard,” or 
“T’ve read,” may be all right, but it is much 
more effective to say “I know a boy, or a 
girl, who did this.” Follow-up studies pro- 
vide counselors with direct contacts with 
the problems of their own pupils. The ad- 
viser needs them to enable him to know the 
results of his own labors and the problems 
of young people. They constitute a very 
necessary part of the training of every 
counselor. Indeed, a counselor should insist 
upon making a follow-up of his pupils. 

To the casual observer it might seem suf- 
ficient to make a survey only once, or only 
once in every five years. The actual worker 
in the guidance field, however, the class 
counselor, and the placement officer are sure 
to feel the importance of information that 
is up-to-date. Occupations change ; demands 
within each occupation are continually 
changing ; old firms go out of business and 
new ones are started ; the drift of graduates 
towards different colleges and into different 
employments changes each term and year. 
Tendencies and fluctuations must be studied, 
causes sought, and new opportunities in- 
vestigated. No plan short of a continuous 
survey can adequately meet the need. It 
must be continuous because it affects every 
class, and also because it concerns each class 
continuously for at least five years. 

The importance of follow-up studies was 
impressed upon the writer by a prominent 
business man during an interview about 
seven years ago. He said, “I do not under- 
stand how a school can measure its suc- 
cess without following up its graduates. It 
should know of their successes and failures 
in educational institutions and in employ- 
ment, and should know how success can be 
assured and failure prevented. It should 
know the demands for workers of different 
kinds and the types of training they need in 
order to be successful. How can these facts 
be known without systematic and continuous 
follow-up studies? Industry must know the 
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distribution of its product and must see that 
the user is satisfied. The school must satisfy 
both the employer and the pupil, because its 
product is human and much more valuable 
and important.” 

Every school should follow up its gradu- 
ates. The only additional cost is for paper, 
postage, typing, and mimeographing. The 
work of the adviser is done outside of school 
as a part of the training for the work. Often 
such a project may be accepted as a part of 
a graduate course in guidance. 

Most of the questions of the opening 
paragraph have been answered : The follow- 
up studies are very worth while in time, 
labor, and money. In fact, they would be 
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worth while if they should cost many times 
as much. There are many ways in which 
the results can be used in counselling, orien- 
tation, curriculum research, and placement. 
The results will probably be used because 
the studies are made by the class counselors 
who most need to know the facts and who 
must use them in their work. The task be- 
longs to the class counselor and to the place- 
ment office ; it is one of their research func- 
tions. Surveys must be made, not once or 
occasionally, but of every class and of each 
class at one-, three-, and five-year intervals 
as a minimum. Possibly a ten-year study 
may some day be in order. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE REORGANIZATION OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


V. T. THAYER 


Eprtor’s Note: This is the final article of the series dealing with the work of prominent na- 
tional committees. Dr. Thayer is director of the Ethical Culture Schools of New “— 


DOCUMENT such as the Report of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education’ lends itself to at least 
two methods of interpretation. We may read 
it with a literal mind and appraise it solely 
in terms of its practical value today for a 
program of secondary education, or we may 
examine it in the light of trends in Ameri- 
can life and American education of which 
it was but one concrete expression. These 
two methods are by no means mutually ex- 
clusive, but the first leads to superficial 
judgments unless supplemented by the sec- 
ond. 
In the chairman’s preface, Clarence D. 
Kingsley stated that the Commission “was 
the direct outgrowth of the committee on 


1Commonly designated as the “Report on the Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education,” submitted to the 
National Education Association in 1917, and issued under 
this title by the Bureau of Education as Bulletin No. 35, 
1918. 
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the articulation of high school and college, 
which submitted its report to the National 
Education Association in 1911.” He pointed 
out that this committee had urged “the 
modification of college entrance require- 
ments in order that the secondary school 
might adapt its work to the varying needs 
of its pupils without closing to them the 
possibilities of continued education in high- 
er institutions. It took the position that the 
“satisfactory completion of any well-planned 
high-school curriculum should be accepted 
as a preparation for college.” And, he 
added, this “recommendation accentuated 
the responsibility of the secondary school 
for planning its work so that young people 
may meet the needs of democracy.” 

These remarks of the chairman indicate 
clearly the committee’s sense of responsi- 
bility for formulating in a comprehensive 
manner the primary characteristics of a sec- 
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ondary school in a democratic society. And 
whatever faults we may find in the report, 
after an interval of some fourteen years, 
we may rest assured that it will always oc- 
cupy a prominent place among American 
historical documents. Particularly should we 
reread it in the chastened mood of today, 
for it came out of an atmosphere of social 
idealism, the lack of which we so keenly 
feel in the present backwash from an orgy 
of individualism. As James Truslow Adams 
states in The Epic of America,? “The Amer- 
ica of the beginning of the last decade was 
a very different one from that which entered 
the war. The idealism that had been rapidly 
making progress in accomplishment under 
Roosevelt and under Wilson in his first term 
had largely disappeared. A certain restless- 
ness had taken its place.” And he expresses 
the hope that with the ending of the post- 
war decade and postwar prosperity we 
should free ourselves from postwar ma- 
terialism. 

The report of the Commission both ex- 
presses and summarizes the educational 
trends of the prewar period. Politically and 
socially the country was well along the road 
towards a clearly formulated social con- 
sciousness. Reforms in city, state, and na- 
tional government, legislation designed to 
ensure the “square deal” in_ relations 
between employers and employees, and 
between big business and the public; laws 
protecting women and children from ex- 
ploitation and injury in industry ; tenement- 
house and pure-food legislation; the strug- 
gle to equalize the burdens of taxation and 
the opportunities for a fair start in life 
through income and inheritance taxes— 
testify to the forces at work in American 
society at this time to bring opportunities 
once more back to the people and to con- 
trol the development of an industrial civili- 
zation so as to realize what Adams calls the 
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American dream “of a land in which life 
should be better and richer and fuller for 
every man, with opportunity for each ac- 
cording to his ability or achievement.”* 

The schools were not indifferent to these 
aspirations. For nearly twenty years John 
Dewey and his disciples had been emphasiz- 
ing the implications of a democratic phi- 
losophy of education. Here and there 
pioneer experimental schools had exem- 
plified aspects of the new point of view. 
Psychology had become sensitive to certain 
phases of child nature previously ignored, 
and the schools were becoming increasingly 
aware of the necessity for adapting the 
school to changes in the character of the stu- 
dent population and variations in environ- 
mental conditions surrounding children. 
Educators were studying home and com- 
munity conditions and proposing modifica- 
tions in traditional subjects and traditional 
methods of teaching* as well as the intro- 
duction of new curricula in the light of these 
facts. What began in the 1890's as a psycho- 
logical emphasis upon individual differences 
had now taken on also a sociological mean- 
ing and attention was being centered upon 
the problem of preparing pupils of widely 
different types for varied life purposes. In 
short, traditional conceptions of the func- 
tions of secondary education were giving 
way to a democratic ideal of a school in 
which every normal adolescent boy and girl 
might receive an intelligent preparation for 
all-round living. 

The report of the Commission, as we have 
stated, both summarizes and organizes these 
tendencies in a program for secondary edu- 
cation. The committee responsible for the 
report (called the “reviewing committee”) 
consisted of twenty-six members in addition 
to the chairman. Ten were members at large 


8 Ibid., p. 404. 

“Supervised study, for example, as a method of teach- 
ing was introduced for two reasons: to provide for dif- 
ferences in pupils’ learning abilities and also to offset un- 
favorabie conditions of “homework” in handicapped homes. 
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and sixteen were chairmen of subcommit- 
tees charged with the task of issuing re- 
ports “dealing with the organization and 
administration of secondary schools, and 
with the aims, method, and content of the 
various studies.” Seven reports had been 
issued by 1918, and as Clarence Kingsley re- 
marks in his preface, the task of criticizing 
and revising these reports made evident the 
need of a brief statement on the part of the 
reviewing committee which should outline 
“those fundamental principles that would be 
most helpful in directing secondary educa- 
tion.” To this task the reviewing committee 
devoted three years of work. 

The report opens with the statement that 
“secondary education should be determined 
by the needs of the society to be served, the 
character of the individuals to be educated, 
and the knowledges of educational theory 
and practice available.” It then enumerates 
fundamental changes that had come about in 
American society, phenomenal increases in 
secondary-school enrollments, and develop- 
ments in educational psychology and theory 
which “call for extensive modifications of 
secondary education.”* It is not without 
significance that in these opening para- 
graphs changes in society and the new so- 
cial responsibilities of the school resulting 
from these facts receive particular em- 
phasis. Indeed, perhaps the most important 
point to make with reference to the docu- 
ment is its attempt to apply a social philoso- 
phy of education to the reorganization of 
secondary education. 

This is evident first of all in the Commis- 
sion’s conception of democracy. It states, 
“The purpose of democracy is so to organize 
society that each member may develop his 
personality primarily through activities 
designed for the well-being of his fellow 
members and of society as a whole.” In- 
dividuality, according to this view, is not a 


® Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, Bulletin 
No. 35, 1908, U. S. Bureau of Education, pp. 7-9. 


mysterious entity existing within the child 
awaiting appropriate conditions for release 
and expression. It takes its character, on the 
contrary, from the activities in which one 
engages. “Consequently, education in a 
democracy, both within and without the 
school, should develop in each individual the 
knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, and 
powers whereby he will find his place and 
use that place to shape both himself and 
society towards ever nobler ends.” 

What we have termed the social emphasis 
in the report colors its statement of educa- 
tional objectives, commonly designated the 
“cardinal principles of secondary educa- 
tion,” and also the Commission’s application 
of these principles to the construction of 
courses of study, curriculum building, and 
the organization and administration of the 
school. But how are the objectives arrived at 
in the concrete? In introducing us to them 
the Report states, “In order to determine 
the main objectives that should guide educa- 
tion ina democracy it is necessary to analyze 
the activities of the individual. Normally, he 
is a member of a family, of a vocational 
group, and of various civic groups, and by 
virtue of these relationships he is called 
upon to engage in activities that enrich the 
family life, to render important vocational 
services to his fellows, and to promote the 
common welfare.” 

In Section IV the réle of secondary edu- 
cation in achieving these objectives receives 
brief comment. This section merits careful 
reading because it constitutes the Commis- 
sion’s interpretation of the principles enun- 
ciated, It contrasts in breadth of vision with 
the applications of activity analysis which 
the authority of the Commission seems to 
have introduced into respectable educational 
society. For example, the Commission’s in- 
sistence that secondary schools organize pu- 
pils’ programs with reference to the needs 
of actual living would seem offhand both 
to constitute a healthy appeal to fact and 
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to involve rather far-reaching social re- 
sults in education. Actually, in the hands of 
scientists in education it has deflected at- 
tention both from children’s real needs and 
the pivotal points in a changing social order. 
The reasons for this failure follow in part 
from the fear of social change through edu- 
cation or otherwise which characterized the 
period immediately following the war 
(aided and abetted, of course, by a concern 
regarding the contagious effects of the Rus- 
sian revolution) and, in part, by the domi- 
nance of a behavioristic psychology accord- 
ing to which all learning is reducible to the 
formation of bonds or connections between 
specific response units within the learner 
and specific elements in learning situations. 
Vocational preparation thus reduces itself to 
the acquisition of specific abilities of per- 
formance. Little or no endeavor is made to 
lay the basis for vocational choice and vo- 
cational preparation by equipping students 
with a knowledge of fundamental princi- 
ples and processes that link up a wide va- 
riety of practical operations, and the citizen- 
ship implications of a vocation are ignored 
altogether. Health education breaks up into 
specific groups of habits which learners are 
to acquire under controlled conditions, and 
education for citizenship similarly involves 
inculcating in boys and girls the specific 
traits which a statistical analysis of exist- 
ing conditions reveals as the essential char- 
acteristic of a good citizen as against “crea- 
tive thinking and intelligent reflection in the 
attempted solution of the key problems of 
our society.” 

Thus an educational method which the 
Commission put forth as a means of adapt- 
ing the school to the needs of a changing 
society became in practice an instrument ad- 
mirably adapted to maintain the status quo! 

The social emphasis which we have men- 
tioned is also illustrated in its provisions for 
individual differences. While differences 
such as those in rates of learning and ability 
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level are recognized,® primary emphasis is 
placed upon utilizing individual differences 
for social ends. The Commission states in 
this connection that “Individual differences 
in pupils and the varied needs of society 
alike demand that education be so varied as 
to touch the leading aspects of occupational, 
civic, and leisure life.” Accordingly, it sug- 
gests that curricula be organized such as 
“agricultural, business, clerical, industrial, 
fine arts, and household arts” as well as 
the usual provision “for those having dis- 
tinctively academic interests and needs.” To 
realize better these ends, the junior-senior 
high-school organization is favored. It is 
suggested that the curriculum be organized 
so that a pupil of twelve or thirteen may 
survey in a preliminary way “the activities 
of adult life and his aptitudes in connection 
therewith. In this way he may choose, at 
least tentatively, some field of human en- 
deavor for special consideration,” and in 
the senior high school a definite curricular 
organization be provided “by means of 
which each pupil may take work systemati- 
cally planned with reference to his needs 
as an individual and as a member of so- 
ciecy.” And it was also because of its recog- 
nition of social differences that the Com- 
mission endorsed the comprehensive type 
of high school as the standard type of sec- 
ondary school. It believed that the compre- 
hensive school would provide an essential 
flexibility in curriculum devices, vocational 
and cultural, as well as multiple forms of 
contact between pupils of varied character.’ 

The report under discussion has frequent- 
ly been criticized for the tendency to assign 
to a specific subject major responsibility for 


®*For example, paragraphs (c) and (d) under 2 of 
Section XV. 

™ Mention should also be made here of the recommen- 
dation that subjects be organized with respect to their 
immediate values as well as to their deferred values. The 
purpose was twofold: to meet better the needs of those 
pupils who drop a subject at the end of a short period 
and perhaps encourage him to remain in school by con- 
vincing “him and his parents of its real value.” 
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realizing what seems to be an appropriate 
objective and to organize that subject with 
reference to a single criterion. Thus history 
has been organized with exclusive refer- 
ence to the general citizenship objective; 
domestic-science courses often concentrate 
solely upon developing worthy home mem- 
bership in the sense of the adequate per- 
formance of household duties or upon vo- 
cational effectiveness ; literature becomes the 
chief instrument for realizing the leisure- 
time objective, and so on. 

That this has been one method of apply- 
ing the cardinal principles to the organiza- 
tion of courses of study is doubtless true; 
but in justice to the authors we should em- 
phasize that it is a mistaken application 
which does violence to the point of view of 
the Commission. The members of the Com- 
mission attempted to see life as a whole and 
to suggest ways in which young people’s 
educational experiences could be provided 
for in this spirit. They conceived the card- 
inal principles as criteria for organizing the 
subject matter and methods of each sub- 
ject. Within the twenty-five pages devoted 
to the report, we have a convincing state- 
ment covering the need for reorganizing 
secondary education, a definition of the 
democratic function of the school, a pres- 
entation of the seven cardinal principles 
that should guide reorganization, and sug- 
gestive applications of these principles to 
the construction of courses of study, to cur- 
ricula, to the articulation of the units of 
the educational system, and to the organiza- 
tion and administration of the school. This 
is no small accomplishment. 

Nevertheless, we cannot deny the exist- 
ence of some confusion, vagueness, and 
ambiguity, if not actual contradictions in 
the recommendations of the report. Take, 
for example, the application of the seven 
principles to the organization of the cur- 
riculum and courses of study. It stresses in 
this connection what it calls the unifying 


and the specializing functions of secondary 
education. It believes the school should de- 
velop in its pupils “those common ideas, 
common ideals, and common modes of 
thought, feeling, and action that make for 
codperation, social cohesion, and social sol- 
idarity” and at the same time make ade- 
quate provision for specialization. Conse- 
quently, while we find the report emphasiz- 
ing at one time the need for interrelating 
objectives, as in the following statement re- 
garding the relation between citizenship and 
vocation, “it is only as the pupil sees his 
vocation in relation to his citizenship and 
his citizenship in the light of his vocation 
that he will be prepared for effective mem- 
bership in an industrial democracy,” and 
protesting “against any and all plans, how- 
ever well intended, which are in danger of 
divorcing vocation and social-civic educa- 
tion,’’® it nevertheless recommends an ad- 
ministrative organization of the curriculum® 
into constants, curriculum variables, and 
free electives which can only serve to di- 
vide and separate rather than interrelate 
objectives. That is to say, if the subject mat- 
ter of constants (subjects taken by all or 
nearly all pupils) is determined, as the Com- 
mission suggests, by one set of objectives’® 
and of the curriculum variables by others 
“for the most part by vocational needs, in- 
cluding . . . preparation for advanced study 
in special fields,” the unity and interrelated- 
ness that exists between objectives will exist 
on the program or in the mind of the admin- 
istrator rather than within the educational 
experiences of the pupils. 
In a most thoughtful and searching ar- 
ticle" William F. Bruce points out what 


®* The Report, p. 16. 

® [bid., p. 23. 

% Health, command of fundamental processes, worthy 
home membership, citizenship, and ethical character. The 
Report also states on page 23, “The constants should con- 
tribute definitely to unification, the curriculum variables 
to specialization, and the free electives to either or both 
of these functions.” 

“Whither Secondary Education,” Educational Ad- 
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he considers to be the equivocal character 
of the seven cardinal principles. “Examina- 
tion of the objectives,” he states, “shows 
that they are all equivocal—open to inter- 
pretation either democratically or autocrat- 
ically. .. . ‘Health,’ ‘command of fundamen- 
tal processes,’ and ‘vocational efficiency’ 
are essential in modern life regardless of 
the form of social organization. The bu- 
reaucratic Prussian system emphasized 
these objectives. Likewise, ‘citizenship,’ 
‘ethical character,’ and ‘leisure,’ while in- 
terpreted somewhat differently by each ré- 
gime, would be retained by all.’* Bruce 
goes on to show that in actual practice 
thoughtful administrators have encountered 
only confusion when they attempted to put 
the objectives to work because there are no 
criteria mentioned by the Commission that 
would enable one to resolve the conflicting 
claims upon time and emphasis as between 
the objectives themselves. On the other 
hand less thoughtful executives have or- 
ganized their schools according to the prin- 
ciples without difficulty since “the objec- 
tives did not serve as guides, but merely as 
convenient labels for opinions they had 
formed in advance.”** 

We may accept Bruce’s criticism without 
concluding therefrom that the report is val- 
ueless. As we stated in the first paragraph 
of this review, the significance of a docu- 
ment is not measured entirely by its con- 
crete suggestions for present practice—par- 
ticularly some years after it is written. To 
appreciate fully the work of the Commis- 
sion, as represented in this report, we must 
contrast the conceptions of secondary edu- 
cation embodied therein with the prevailing 
state of secondary education at the time it 
was written. When examined from this 
point of view we realize that it is still far 
ahead of existing practice. 


ministration and Supervision, XV (September 1929), pp. 
431-440, 

2 Ibid., pp. 432-433. 

Ibid., p. 435 


We shall take one illustration only to 
establish this point. I refer to the suggested 
relation between schools and colleges. The 
report advocates in this connection what 
amounted to a new conception of secondary 
and college education. Thus, 

The secondary school should admit all pupils 
who would derive greater benefit from the second- 
ary than from the elementary school. With the 
demand of democratic society for extended liberal 
and vocational education for an ever-increasing 
number of persons, the higher institutions of 
learning, taken as a whole, are under a similar 
obligation with reference to those whose needs 
are no longer met by the secondary school and 
are disposed to continue their education. The con- 
ception that higher education should be limited to 
the few is destined to disappear in the interests 
of democracy. 

Perhaps the method suggested in the 
above quotation for enlarging the responsi- 
bility of secondary schools and colleges so 
as to include the education of all members 
of society is subject to question—but the 
significance of the idea of a publicly sup- 
ported education that ministers to the in- 
dividual needs and aptitudes of young and 
old and is related to the immediate experi- 
ence and preparation of the learner is an 
ideal worth striving for. Furthermore, as 
one views the character of education since 
the war, with its splendid achievements in 
the way of exploring and developing the 
inner possibilities of creative expression 
within child nature, but its timidity and fear 
with respect to the social implications of 
education in a democracy, he realizes the 
need for a return to a social conception of 
education. We shall perhaps not follow lit- 
erally the recommendations of the report. 
Our knowledge of psychology, our better 
understanding and appreciation of the na- 
ture of children, would cause us to devise 
different methods for equipping children to 
participate vitally and intelligently in a 
changing world; but the suggestion that it 
is the chief responsibility of the school to 
organize the life of children so that they 
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may function in a gradual transformation 
of present society into ways of living that 
are more humane and beautiful; into a so- 
ciety that responds sensitively to the aspira- 
tions and possibilities within human beings 
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—that is a conception of education to which 
we might indeed return. It was well on the 
way towards formulation in the 1918 report. 

Should we not start where we left off 
when the war began? 


SCHOOL NEWS 


The Sandy Junior High School of Jordan 
district, Sandy, Utah, emphasizes training 
through self-initiated activity. Opportunity 
is provided in the free-activity period where 
each pupil does what he wants to do inde- 
pendent of any coercive measures such as 
school marks, credits, or certificates. 


The Bear River High School of Box 
Elder district, Bear River, Utah, has done 
outstanding work in vocational agriculture. 
Many of its young men are enthusiastic 
about farming as a career worthy of a man’s 
best effort. 


Cyprus High School of Granite district, 
Utah, has achieved well-deserved recogni- 
tion for its excellent work in band and or- 
chestra music. Nearly a third of the stu- 
dents are enrolled in these courses. 


Ambridge Borough, Beaver County, 
Pennsylvania, has reorganized its school 
term on an all-year basis beginning July 1, 
1932. The first quarter opened July 12. Un- 
der the new plan, three-fourths of the stu- 
dent body of the senior and junior high 
schools, including the sixth year, will be in 
school the year round, while the remaining 
fourth are on vacations. The plan was 
adopted to economize in high-school space 
and to alleviate the necessity of additional 
building costs. Aliquippa, a neighboring dis- 
trict, adopted this plan in 1928-1929, 


A number of high schools in the Philadel- 
phia suburban area have organized a co- 


Operative student council association. Rep- 
resentatives from the student councils of the 
participating schools meet periodically dur- 
ing the school year for the purpose of dis- 
cussing common problems. The high schools 
in the association are: Abington, Chelten- 
ham, Chester, Collingdale, Darby, Glen-Nor, 
Haverford, Lansdowne, Lower Merion, 
Media, Nether Providence, Norristown, 
Radnor, Ridley Park, Swarthmore, Upper 
Darby, West Chester, Wilmington, Tre- 
dyffrin-Easttown at Berwyn. 


Elaborate pageants written and produced 
by the school are a feature of the commence- 
ment activities of the Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, High School. Within the last year and 
a half, three pageants have been given— 
“Hearth Fires,” based on the third cardinal 
principle of education, “George Washing- 
ton,” taking its theme from the Washington 
Bicentennial celebration, and “Pennsyl- 
vania,” a historical pageant. 


District School No. 6, Township of 
Greenburg, Scarsdale, N.Y., and Tully, 
N.Y., have developed approved integrated 
courses in social studies for seventh- and 
eighth-year pupils, and are giving locally 
made final examinations for the courses. 


Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Syracuse, N.Y., has developed a students’ 
code of conduct to which each pupil volun- 
tarily pledges allegiance so long as he is a 
member of the school. 
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OTHERS SAY 


EDITED By FLoyp E. HARsHMAN 


EDUCATION IN THE NATIONAL PARKS 


The present summer has brought to frui- 
tion a piece of work started in 1928. The 
long neglected storehouses of scientific and 
historical information designated as national 
parks have been tapped. Thirteen of the 
twenty-two parks have been studied and the 
Department of the Interior has published, 
or is now publishing, data to be used by stu- 
dents while visiting and studying in these 
parks. 

As a movement in our new education this 
is striking. Field work based on scientific 
guides has been recognized as more than 
ordinarily productive education. The new 
move should render valuable service to edu- 
cators all over America. 

A new bulletin, Research and Education 
in the National Parks, has been issued by the 
Department of the Interior. It fully explains 
the plan and the beginning of the work. 


Better LITERATURE FOR THE House 


The New York Times Book Review for 
August 14, 1932, publishes news of a new 
movement for producing good literature for 
the home at attractively low prices. 

The National Home Library Foundation, 
Washington, D.C., has been organized with 
Sherman E. Mittell as editor and an ad- 
visory board of thirty-one members. Well- 
known writers and educators such as James 
Truslow Adams, Mary Austin, John Dewey, 
John Macey, Everett Dean Martin, and 
James Harvey Robinson are on this board. 

Only the better things in literature are to 
be put out. These are to be sold at a price 
to attract people who could not afford to 
purchase copies of high-priced editions. 

An office is maintained in the Times Build- 
ing in New York. 

As one notice answers another, one won- 
ders if the foregoing announcement is not 
one answer to Alice Beal Parsons’ query in 
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the March, 1932, Harper’s Magazine, “Shall 
Our Children Be Commonplace?” In this ar- 
ticle the author abhors the growing tendency 
of young people to read slush and mush. She 
writes of a friend who, being well-informed 
and scholarly himself, permits his children 
to read “sloppy stuff.” His defense lies in the 
fact that to speak the language of their 
friends they must read the same liter- 
ature as these same friends. Social adjust- 
ment is the goal sought, and the type of litera- 
ture in the home conditions the ease of that 
adjustment. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE THEATER 


This publication will be of interest to those 
of our readers who must devise ways and 
means of producing class plays and the 
proper stage settings in a more than difficult 
year, 


THe NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC—JULy 1932 


“The Geographic presents in this number 
the first of a comprehensive series of paint- 
ings descriptive of all the important families 
of birds of North America. The series will 
be the most completely illustrated presenta- 
tion of American bird life yet undertaken. 
About five hundred familiar land and sea 
birds will be depicted in lifelike colors by the 
distinguished artist-naturalist, Major Allan 
Brooks, and described in entertaining, ac- 
curate text by ornithologists of recognized 
standing. The second of the series will ap- 
pear in an early number of the National 
Geographic Magazine.”—Editor. 

The title of the first of the series is “Seek- 
ing the Smallest Feathered Creatures.” It 
gives some interesting and valuable informa- 
tion about the humming birds and swifts. It 
is profusely illustrated, in addition to eight 
full-page plates in color. The entire series 
should be of great interest to science classes 
and clubs. 
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BOOK NOTES 


MILDRED BATCHELDER 


Samples, whether cereals or wall paper 
or soap, have always interested me. There 
is the question whether a room covered with 
wall paper will be as intriguing as the one 
small square, or whether the miniature size 
of the soap, rather than its efficacy in mat- 
ters of purification, may be responsible for 
its popularity with me. But trying new 
things and examining new packages is, at 
least, stimulating and fun even though the 
final decision is to go back to the old favor- 
ites. 

Sampling books is in many ways not very 
different. It is rather a gamble to know 
whether the whole will partake of the flavor 
of the small bottle offered for a preliminary 
taste or whether the sample contains merely 
the spice of the drink. It does have this dif- 
ference; that when the sample finds a re- 
sponsive reader the whole book will proba- 
bly be investigated and read and perhaps a 
new book enthusiasm discovered, or the re- 
sult may be that the reader enjoys a new 
acquaintance but is not interested in per- 
manently cultivating the friendship. That’s 
the satisfactory thing about books. You can 
read them before buying them for your 
own library. Now, with wall paper there is 
no such opportunity for experiment. If the 
sample is misleading and you fall victim 
to its charms, you must live with it until 
the time when the family budget next calls 
for redecoration. 

I have a lurking suspicion that the per- 
son who chooses samplings from books has 
the largest share of the pleasure, for he 
takes those books which have appeal to him, 
and finds the kind of paragraph which in- 
sists upon being read aloud. Here is a va- 
riety of samples. 

My first is Joseph Smith and his Mormon 
Empire by H. M. Beardsley (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1931), a sympathetic and 
revealing story of the “prophet” told in 


journalistic style. The episode comes from 
the days when the Smith family were still 
in New York. “Martin Harris found the 
job of selling copies of the new ‘Bible’ more 
difficult than he had anticipated. He im- 
portuned Joe to inquire of the Lord about 
the unexpected sales resistance, and the 
Lord, after learning the facts, drew up for 
Joseph a new sales plan: the price of the 
book henceforth should be $1.25, and Jo- 
seph Smith, Sr., and Samuel H. Smith, the 
father and brother, respectively, of the 
prophet should be added to the sales force. 
This pair was more resourceful in their 
merchandising. Samuel wisely concluded 
that he and his family were too well known 
around Palmyra, but that there might be 
potential markets farther removed. He 
traveled through New York State offering 
the book for sale, not as a new ‘Bible’ but 
as a history of the Indians.” 

The next book is by a French visionary 
whose ideas were carefully worked out and 
who sincerely believed that his plans were 
practical and possible. The book is The 
United States of Europe by Edouard Her- 
riot, and translated by R. J. Dingle (London: 
Harrap and Company, 1930. “But it is not 
in the least a question of setting a Euro- 
pean imperialism against an alleged Ameri- 
can imperialism. What we seek to organize 
is not a struggle, but an equilibrium. We are 
proposing to discipline a continent which in 
the course of centuries has dissipated a 
large part of its vital energies in wars which 
really amount to civil wars. We want to en- 
sure whole nations against an ultimate un- 
employment which must lead to poverty and 
madness. It is a question of enabling Eu- 
rope to play her part in a modern world 
in which peace and labor, we may reason- 
ably hope, will dictate the law. Greece fell 
because she did not federate in time.” 

The Everyman’s Library is as well known 
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in America as in England and has made 
fine books available to people who could not 
have afforded more pretentious volumes. 
The series is very extensive and was ac- 
complished by the imagination and persist- 
ence of the personalities behind it. Its edi- 
tor, Ernest Rhys, has written a book of 
autobiographical sketches called Everyman 
Remembers (Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 
tion, 1931), which tells its story as well as 
reminiscences of many of his literary 
friends. His picture of J. M. Dent, the lame 
bookbinder whose vision and force made a 
success of the Library, is especially vivid. 
“When the Library began, one of his [ Mr. 
Dent’s] favorite notions was to have on 
the board a complete set of historical nov- 
els, like Walter Scott’s. By complete, he 
meant one to cover the whole field of the 
world’s history down to our own day, en- 
tangling the reader so artfully and in- 
geniously in the meshes that once he had 
begun with a single telltale book he would 
be bound to go on until he was master of 
the whole labyrinth. The principle was that 
of Blake’s induction: 
I give you the end of a golden string, 
Only wind it into a ball, 
It will lead you in at Heaven's gate 
Built in Jerusalem's wall.” 

In another book about a literary person, 
Mark Twain, Letter Writer, by Cyril Clem- 
ens (Meador Publishing Company, 1932), 
there occurs this amusing anecdote from a 
letter: “On a certain wet Sunday I found 
myself stranded in the country and 
obliged to put up at a village inn. I gravi- 
tated to the smoking room and there met a 
brother derelict, and after the time of day 
had been passed a desultory conversation 
sprung up between us. Soon literary topics 
came to the fore and I began to attack Eng- 
land’s literary giant, Thomas Hardy. But 
the little man with the broken nose across 
the table did not seem to concur as heartily 
as I might have expected. When the little 
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man arose to go, after paying his score he 
gave me a look, that can best be described 
as ‘dirty’ and stalked out of the room with 
the hauteur of a Spanish grandee. Vaguely ill 
at ease, I asked the writer (waiter) the name 
of the gentleman. ‘Mr. Thomas ’Ardy, Sir.’” 
Ludwig Lewisohn’s Expression in 
America (Harper and Brothers, 1932), is 
an attempt to survey the creative expression 
in our country. It is provocative and dis- 
cerning in many of its criticisms. “In the 
history of American civilization there is no 
more important event than the rise of the 
critical spirit during that quarter of a cen- 
tury between the publication of the first vol- 
ume of Paul Elmer More’s ‘Shelburne Es- 
says’ in 1904 and that of Joseph Wood 
Krutch’s “The Modern Temper’ in 1929, 
These names and books and the associations 
they evoke in even the moderately literate 
suffice to prove how deep, how to the very 
core of man’s life and thought criticism cuts. 
In every critical reaction towards art or 
towards life, whether articulate or not, the 
whole man is involved. For that man is the 
necessary bearer within the varied strata of 
the self ; first, of the experience of the race, 
next, of his folk, and finally of his person- 
ality ; in him are embodied immemorial tra- 
ditions and instincts, religions and philoso- 
phies; his consciousness has been molded 
by age-long recollections and aspirations and 
comes thus weighted and freighted to meet 
his individual fate and date and world.” Of 
America’s Walt Whitman, he says: “Walt 
Whitman—most strange and difficult figure 
in all our letters and perhaps the greatest, 
certainly the most far-reaching, far-echoing 
poetic voice. Rightly did he ask in his own 
day: ‘Do you call those genteel little crea- 
tures American poets?’ And if our poets, 
taking the word in its widest and proper 
sense of creative spirits, are no longer all 
‘genteel little creatures’—it is due not least 
to his powerful and permanently valid ex- 
ample.” 
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BOOK NOTES 


Two books by educators provide some 
new ideas and some old ones in new form. 
Glenn Frank’s Thunder and Dawn; (Mac- 
millan Company, 1932), feels that our civili- 
zation cannot go on satisfactorily in its pres- 
ent direction but must seriously contemplate 
its future and make efforts to criticize con- 
structively and systematically bring about 
changes. Of its education he is especially 
critical. “I am convinced that unless West- 
ern man effects a radical reorientation of 
the program and processes of his education, 
the five concepts I have suggested—cul- 
tural nationalism, economic international- 
ism, socialized religion, biological enrich- 
ment, and realistic pacifism—will stand a 
discouragingly slight chance of coming to 
ascendancy quickly enough to check the de- 
cline of the West and give stability and sig- 
nificance to its social order.” He adds, 
“Western man must send his critical intelli- 
gence, like a refiner’s fire, through his edu- 
cational system, which has come to its pres- 
ent form less by statesmanlike design than 
by accident, accretion, and accommodation. 
He must deliberately refashion the institu- 
tional system through which he today seeks 
to serve the dual purpose of scholarship and 
education. At the outset of this refashion- 
ing, as fundamental to all the further re- 
forms he may effect, he must definitely 
separate the enterprise of scholarship and 
the enterprise of education far enough to 
prevent each from hamstringing the other 
as now. And, in this segregation of func- 
tions, he must richly and realistically pro- 
vide alike for the promotion of scholarship 
and the prosecution of education.” 

Carleton Washburne in his Remakers of 
Mankind (The John Day Company, 1932), 
gives an astonishing picture of the divergent 
educational theories and practices of various 
nations, These statements were gained from 
his conference with leaders, educational, 
diplomatic, and cultural, in the many coun- 
tries visited. Important and disturbing ques- 
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tions were asked of these men and women 
and the answers make up the book. Mr. 
Washburne makes this conclusion: “Indi- 
vidualism, not balanced by collectivism, is a 
disruptive force. Collectivism which fails to 
allow for individual freedom of thought and 
action, destroys the living cells of which it 
is composed and which give it its growth 
and life. Education must be greatly con- 
cerned with the development of individuals 
as such and with the growth and develop- 
ment of society. Our educational thinking 
and planning must be deep-rooted in realiza- 
tion that equally in the world’s good is one’s 
own and in one’s own good is the world’s.” 


to SUPPLY PROGRAMS 
ORIGINATING FROM RADIO, PHONOGRAPH 
OR MICROPHONE AND TO ANY OR ALL 
ROOMS AS DESIRED 


HE SCHOOL without a Samson Pam Educa- 

tional Sound System is far behind the modern 

times . . . and because of the practical costs 
many schools that hesitated before have now installed 
a Samson System suited to their individual require- 
ments. 


That is possible wich SAMSON . . . « custom, made- 
to-order and quality system which can be added to 
..+foom by room, or feature by feature, as desired. 


Samson is a 50-year-old organization . . . originators 
of A-C operated sound distributing systems .. . the 
favorite of many schools. Why not obtain list of 
same and our bulletin JS101? 


SAMSON ELECTRIC CO. 


Manufacturers Since 1882 


Factories: Can- 
ton and Water- 
town, Mass. 


Main Office: 
Canton, Mass. 
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Just Published 


MUSIC 


OF MANY LANDS 
AND PEOPLES 


McConathy-Beattie-Morgan 


Art songs and folk songs that are new to school 
music use are organized into FOURTEEN 
UNITS of work. Every vocal need of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth years is met in the choice of 
voice combinations. Especial care has been taken 
in the material for the changing voice. The ‘‘ap- 
preciation program” is enriched through the use 
of illustrations, a number in four colors, and of 
“program notes.” A book in thorough accord 
through content and organization with the spirit 
of progressive education. 


THINKING, SPEAKING 
AND WRITING 


This series is amply demonstrating with junior 
high school boys and girls that it (1) stimulates 
thought; (2) directs the oral expression of this 
thought; and (3) furnishes incentive toward its 
expression in effective written form. 


THINKING, SPEAKING, AND WRITING, Ninth 
Year, is used successfully in the first year of 
many four year high schools. 


Your correspondence is invited. 


SILVER BURDETT 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Teachers College Follow-up Service, by 
Errie G. Batuurst. New York: Bureay 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion No. 478, 1931, v+89 pages. 


In this treatise, Dr. Bathurst presents a pro- 
gram for the development of follow-up service 
in a teacher-training institution which places its 
graduates in unsupervised service areas. It is in- 
dicated in this report that only eight per cent of 
the normal schools and teachers colleges in the 
United States conduct a systematized postgradu- 
ation service for their former students. This is 
due to two major difficulties, i.e, expense and 
physical handicaps. 

Types of in-service assistance offered by nor- 
mal schools and teachers colleges to their grad- 
uates were found to include extension courses, 
correspondence courses, visitation and supervision 
by field workers, irregular faculty visitation, suc- 
cess reports from superintendents, informal cor- 
respondence with graduates, assistance offered 
research and placement bureaus, conferences, in- 
stitutes, and the publication of school bulletins 
and papers. 

The follow-up service conducted by Dr. Bat- 
hurst involves several types of related activities. 
The first type is concerned with assistance given 
by the college to its graduates in the adjustment 
of training to teaching difficulties. It includes 
specific help through visitation by college-staff 
representatives; analysis of needs of graduates 
through a questionnaire study followed by dis- 
tribution of bulletins containing information to 
meet existing needs; the publication of other 
bulletins which offer suggestions to graduates in 
the field; personal correspondence with gradu- 
ates; and an analysis of the reports of visiting 
instructors. The second type is concerned with 
curriculum improvement and revision based on 
needs as found in the field. The third type of 
activity aims to provide information to secure 
the suitable placement of graduates. 

An analysis of difficulties in teaching, and the 
results of follow-up work designed to overcome 
these difficulties are presented in a chapter de- 
voted to case studies. 

Throughout the treatise will be found much 
specific information that will be of interest and 
value not only to those who are engaged in the 
work of teacher training but also to superintend- 
ents and principals who supervise the work of 
beginning teachers. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Introducing Education, by J. HERBERT 
BiacKuurst. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1932, xiiit+319 
pages, $2.50. 

A distinct contribution has come from the pen 
of Professor Blackhurst in a field in which he is 
particularly qualified to write. For many years 
the author has been actively interested in the 
induction of prospective teachers into their pro- 
fession. The title, Introducing Education, de- 
scribes quite accurately and succinctly that the 
yolume provides a student of education with an 
orientation, quite elementary though it be, into 
his profession. 

This volume is peculiarly well adapted for use 
as a text, if a textbook as such is possible, in an 
introductory course in education. It succeeds ad- 
mirably well within the confines of one volume 
to provide a student with a fairly clear under- 
standing of the larger aspects of education and 
how they relate to each other. F. C. Borceson 


Business Letters, Functions, Principles, 
Composition, by Ratpu Lestie JoHNs. 
New York: Gregg Publishing Company, 
1932, xit+347 pages, $1.40. 

The primary purpose of this new text is to 
give students of high-school and junior-college 
grade a practical ability in the use of creditable 
English in effective, up-to-date business letters. 
The text has been used in various schools in 
manuscript form before it was put into book 
form. 

The book is addressed to the student rather 
than to the teacher. Many illustrative letters are 
presented in the text in order that the learner 
may have before him the impetus to develop good 
letters of his own. The many illustrative materials 
offered are without exaggeration intriguing. Even 
an experienced letter writer will find it worth 
while to spend several hours with this book. 
Students in classes in English and in secretarial 
subjects will find it a pleasure to use this book as 
a text or supplementary book. There is a brief 
workbook of eighty exercises which accompanies 
the text. It will help the teacher determine 
whether the students have mastered the work. 

Hersert A. ToNNE 


First Lessons in Business, by CHARLES W. 
HAMILTON and J. Francis GALLAGHER. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932, 
xvi+432 pages, $1.60. 

A new book on junior business training by 
the director and assistant director of business 
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SOME NEW 
GREGG BOOKS 


Every book published within the 
last year 


Gregg Typing, Techniques and Projects 
(SoRelle and Smith) 


$1.20 
1.20 
Gregg Speed Building (Gregg) ........ 1.20 
Understanding Advertising (Hawley and 
1.20 
Business Letters: Functions, Principles, 
Composition (Johms) 1.40 
Work Book for Business Letters ...... 36 
Business Mathematics (Rosenberg) 
-60 
80 
Office Machine Practice Series (Katen- 
kamp) 
No. 1—The Monroe Calculation Ma- 
No. 2—The Burroughs Calculator .... .48 
No. 3—The Sundstrand Adding and 
No. 4—The Dalton Adding Machine... .48 
No. 5—The Comptometer .......... 48 


Teaching Principles and Procedures for 
Gregg Shorthand (Skene, Walsh and 


1.20 
Correlated Studies in Stenography (Law- 
rence, McAfee and Butler) ........ 1.20 


The Story of Uncle Sam's Money ( Walter 
O. Woods, Treasurer of the United 


Because of the nature of this book 
single copies must be billed at the net 
price, postage fully paid. Discount on 
orders for two or more copies. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
Gregg Texts Are Authoritative 
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Of Special Interest 
To School Administrators 
and Students of 


Education 


THE EVOLUTION AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF THE OFFICE 
OF 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY, 
NEW YORK 


by Dr. H. CLauDE HARDY 


Associate Superintendent of Schools 
White Plains, New York 


This story of 300 years of educational 
progress in what is now the richest 
suburban county in the world presents 
a definite contribution to the history 


of education. 
Price $1.50 


INOR PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
32 Washington Place, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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education in Elizabeth, New Jersey. These men 
have had careful and detailed contact with the 
subject. The well organized readable book they 
produced was therefore quite to be expected. 

Among the many good features of the book 
is the wealth of material. The teacher will find 
it necessary to select from among the many pos- 
sibilities offered him. This is entirely as it should 
be for in this way the teacher can adjust his work 
to the individual needs of his pupils. The meager 
tract giving bare facts is a thing of the past. 

The topics are treated in the language of the 
junior high-school pupils and in terms of situa- 
tions he will find in his own school. This the 
reviewer would consider the outstanding feature 
of the book. The illustrations are also of the 
type that appeal to the students that will use the 
book. They are full and rich in the experiences 
that children themselves have. At the end of 
each chapter there are many suggestions for prob- 
lem material which have, if properly used, real 
learning value. One is impressed by the fact that 
mere busy work exercises have been carefully 
avoided. 

The first half of the book deals with the uses 
the pupil can make of business. The second half 
treats various junior occupations. This second 
half does not look upon the job unit merely from 
the point of view of the worker. It serves as a 
means of giving the student carefully selected 
training he will need even if he never becomes a 
junior office worker. Hersert A. TonNNE 


Secondary Education in the United States, 
by Wittiam A. SMmitH. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1932, xvit+429 
pages, $2.50. 


Professor Smith has written a comprehensive 
text about the development and practices of 
secondary education in this country. The book 
deals with its historical background, its analogues 
in Europe, and its scope and functions. One 
chapter is allotted to the characteristics of second- 
ary-school pupils, four chapters to curriculum 
making and curriculum practices, one chapter to 
the extracurriculum, and one to changing con- 
ceptions and practices of teaching. 

The author’s style is clear and direct. He is 
content to tell his reader about conditions; he 
refrains from offering any positive program for 
schools’ improvements except such as is implied 
in explanations of tendencies or trends. 


P.W.L.C. 
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